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ERSATZ in the ENGINE 


Spurred by “‘Gasoline Starvation,’ Motor-Car Users Abroad 
Resort Increasingly, Today, to ‘‘Producer-Gas’’ Equipment 


By NatHanteL W. KENDALL, Department of Commerce 


pat "ER UP!—a sweet sound to our 
ears—has become just another 
memory to motorists in the eastern 
United States. Rationing of gasoline has 
hushed the familiar words. Yet in 
Sweden, Australia, and other countries 
experiencing far more severe gasoline 
restrictions, such instructions are being 
given to station attendants and satisfied 
motorists are driving away. Automobile 
filling stations abroad now serve almost 
half a million cars not with gasoline 
but with coal, wood, or other solid fuel 
which is mechanically transformed into 
motive power. 

War, with the consequent shortage of 
strategic materials for civilian needs, has 
forced many nations to use substitutes 
for gasoline and fuel oil. These replace- 
ments are not confined to fluid forms— 
they are liquids, gases, and solids. Coal, 
for example, is an adaptable substitute 
lending itself to use in all three forms 
as a “gasogene’’—power from a portable 
generator, now installed on many foreign 
vehicles, 


Make Power As You Roll Along 


If you are not acquainted with devices 
to which Europeans and others have re- 
sorted, so they can still run taxis, trucks, 
and busses, be assured that there is no 
magic power behind them. Any gaso- 
line engine can be converted to make it 
run on producer gas (“‘gasogene’”’), and, 
once the plant is changed over, driving is 
in most ways similar to that of a car 
running on gasoline. 

The cost of equipping a car for use of 
solid and gaseous fuels, however, is not 
small; the system is not a cure-all but 
evolved because of the dire necessity to 
keep wheels turning. While tests indi- 
cate that fuel costs are lower when one 
is using producer gas than when con- 
suming gasoline, there are no definite 
data to show that, in over-all costs, 
“gasogenes” are less expensive than the 
good old-fashioned way of stopping at 
your favorite pump. 

And don’t think these producer-gas 
units are something particularly new un- 
der the sun. They emerged during the 
last war; now they are more practical, 
and their present use demonstrates how 
disturbing are the dislocations of world- 
wide conflict. Only a few of many fuel 
substitutes have been found useful, and 
as yet there is no certainty that “manu- 
factured” gas will replace gasoline. If 
you are an interested Eastern States mo- 
torist, don’t raise your hopes; where 
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would you get metal to make a plant for 
your car, if you knew how to make one? 


Substitutes Beat “No Gas” 


People living in different countries 
have found that substitutes are better 
than no gasoline at all. Coal-gas or nat- 
ural gas from the mains of a city may 
be used in place of gasoline, too, but is 
necessarily confined to urban operation, 
as the volume of gas that can be carried 
in a canvas bag or metal containers on a 
car is not sufficient for long-distance 
driving. 

As a liquid concentrate coal has a 
higher combustion efficiency than gaso- 
line, since it enters a motor’s cylinders 
in gaseous form and mixes with air to 
an even more intimate degree than does 
gasoline vapor. Because it was relatively 
a recent discovery the process for lique- 
faction of the four fluidifiable paraffin 
hydrocarbon gases—methane, ethane, 
propane, and butane—has not been 
widely used, and more experimentation 
is necessary before these liquid concen- 
trates made from coal can be used as 
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Like Mary’s lamb, the wood-gas generator just must tag along—or this Swiss bus would 
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everyday practical substitutes for gaso- 
line. Coal in its solid state has a wider 
use than as a gas or liquid in the modern 
units now being installed on foreign ve- 
hicles to make them move. 

Coal and wood solids are not as ex- 
pensive substitutes as coal gas and, in 
general, are readily obtainable through- 
out Europe. Gas derived from these sol- 
ids is known as producer gas and is some- 
times called “gasogene,” a term often 
applied also to the generator producing 
the gas, upon which many operators of 
“horseless carriages” are coming to de- 
pend. 


Europe Shows Chief Progress 


While operation of vehicles on solid 
fuels has been developed in many lands, 
the greatest progress has been made in 
Europe, where constant experimentation 
is improving the construction and oper- 
ation of such equipment. In Sweden and 
Germany, particularly, wide use is al- 
ready being made of producer-gas units 
for motor transport, tractor operation, 
and stationary engines. In Australia and 
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Indochina these new-types cars are also 
coming into their own and freeing those 
countries from Axis submarine threats 
to tankers. 

Early producer-gas plants for transport 
use were brought into service soon after 
World War No. 1, but it has been only 
within the last several years that equip- 
ment was improved to the extent that 
“gasogene” can be widely used. It was 
not the length of time needed for ex- 
perimentation, but the meager interest 
in “gasogene” plants that retarded their 
development; when gasoline was plenti- 
ful ig cheap, why bother about replace- 
ments. 


Solving a Perplexing Riddle 


It is true that the use of producer-gas 
equipment has not advanced much be- 
yond the experimental stage, but utiliza- 
tion of the apparatus has been extended 
to the operation of passenger cars, trucks, 
busses, taxis, motorcycles, rail-busses, 
tractors, boats, airplanes, and stationary 
motors. While that is a formidable list, 
by far the greatest development has been 
in the field of motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion. However, producer gas may solve 
the riddle, “If we cannot move where 


Charcoal-gas generator mounted on American-made truck in central Europe. 


Gas unit attached to passenger car in Sweden. 


will we get fuel—if we do not have power, 
how can we move?” 


What Is a Producer-Gas Plant? 


In essence, a producer-gas plant, fitted 
to a vehicle, comprises the producer or 
generator itself, a gas cooler, gas scrub- 
ber or cleaner, and a modified carbu- 
retor on the engine. Fundamentally, 
producer gas is made by drawing a 
limited quantity of air through a bed of 
red-hot fuel, whether it is coal, coke, 
charcoal, or wood. When the producer 
(or furnace) is arranged to draw but a 
limited supply of air, the hot fuel com- 
bines with less oxygen than would ordi- 
narily be required in an open fire, and 
forms a combustible gas which can be 
collected in a container and burned else- 
where. 

In many types of producer-gas units 
water or steam is admitted because 
hydrogen improves the quality of the 
gas, and oxygen from steam does not 
mix with nitrogen as in the atmosphere 
but causes a greater concentration of 
combustible gases within the mechanism. 

When gas leaves the producer it car- 
ries along particles of dust and ashes, 
impurities which must not reach the en- 
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gine. Therefore the gas, before its use 
as power, is passed through a series of 
cleaners, filters, or scrubbers, the con- 
struction of which varies with the design 
of the producer unit and type of fuel 
used. During the cleansing process the 
gas is cooled to as low a temperature as 
possible; this action improves the volu- 
metric efficiency in the engine cylinders, 
A final process before producer gas en- 
ters the engine is its passage through a 
mixing valve which replaces the carbu- 
retor on a gasoline engine. The ratio of 
gas to air is manually adjusted according 
to the performance of the engine, and, 
as in a gasoline car, the inflammable 
mixture is ignited by a spark, timed to 
each cylinder. 


Essential Processes Similar 


Details of construction and operation 
of various gas makers differ widely, but 
the essential processes remain about the 
same, even though some types have auxil- 
iary parts and refinements. Reference 
to a “furnace” does not imply a large piece 
of equipment—actually it is a thin steel 
cylinder, usually about 4 feet 6 inches 
high and 1 foot 6 inches in diameter. 
Feeding is simple: fuel is put in through 
a door at the top; ashes are removed 
from the bottom. 

Air admitted into the producer may 
move up, down, or horizontally, on its way 
to the final gas-collecting chamber. 
Units constructed to these three patterns 
or a combination of them have differing 
degrees of success in the quality of the 
gas produced. On vehicles designed for 
using solid fuel, the plant is incorporated 
into the body, but on those converted from 
gasoline usage, units are attached to 
either the front or rear or carried on a 
trailer. 

Use of your own gas-making equip- 
ment does not solve all the difficulties 
imposed by gasoline restrictions. Most 
of the newly equipped vehicles use gaso- 
line for starting, although, if they are 
fitted with a suction device, gasoline is 
not necessary. From 2 to 4 minutes’ 
priming is necessary to develop sufficient 
power to start off on producer-gas; about 
20 minutes running is needed to develop 
the full power of the unit. During stops 
of less than 15 minutes it is found prac- 
tical to keep the motor idling. An easy 
start may be made after idling as long 
as an hour; for longer stops it is usually 
necessary to start on gasoline. 
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Solid-Fuel Filling Stations 


Because of the expanding usefulness of 
this new fuel producer, several countries 
have filling stations where stocks of 
solid fuel are kept, enabling the non- 
gasoline-consuming motorist to travel 
long distances. Servicing routine is 
somewhat more laborious and compli- 
cated than with a gasoline vehicle and 
includes the removing of clinker and ash 
from the firebox, refilling the hopper, 
cleaning the filters and coolers and, re- 
cleaning the filters and coolers, and re- 
paratus of units having filters. 

Despite widespread adoption of pro- 
ducer-gas operation in Europe, there are 
problems involved in its use and in prob- 
able future development. In general, 
these difficulties are economic and tech- 
nical. But saving of gasoline is essential 
in a wartime economy, and the use of 
producer gas from solid fuel provides a 
temporary solution in many places. 

Germany, it is said, is saving about 11,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline monthly by 
burning wood and coke to make motor 
power. However, supplies of solid fuel 
must be considered in appraising the util- 
ization of producer gas in any given area. 
The resources of coal, wood, or other ma- 
terial suitable for running motor vehicles 
should be sufficient so that operation with 
solid fuel is at least as economical as the 
use of gasoline. For example, in Den- 
mark, the future of wood-burning units 
depends to a large degree on that coun- 
try’s ability to import logs from Sweden 
and Finland. 


Fuel’s Chemical Problems 


Even more significant are the prob- 
lems inherent in the chemical nature of 
the substitute fuel, which the French call 
“gas pauvre” or “poor gas.” The name 
arose because of the low caloric value or 
heating quality of this type of gas. 
Liquid-fuel superiority over solid fuel 
may be determined by the power loss, and 
with producer gas this loss may range 
well above 30 percent, including many 
differences in engine efficiency, compres- 
sion ratios, ignition timing, manifold 
areas, and temperature of spark plugs. 

Naturally, numerous technical debits 
can be expected from using a gas fuel in 
an engine designed for a liquid. Pro- 
ducer gas is generated at a high tem- 
perature and is probably very hot when 
it reaches the engine—thus its density 
is lower than gasoline, which cools in 
evaporating. Resistance in the filters 
and gas line causes a pressure drop, and 
use of gas with high nitrogen content 
contributes to power losses. These fac- 
tors reduce the speed, and retard accele- 
ration and pulling power of a vehicle 
which must depend on “ersatz’’ energy. 

A supercharger is often used to help 
overcome power losses in the producer- 
gas plant. Its function is to compress 
the gas and fill the cylinders at greater 
than atmospheric pressure, so that ac- 
tual pressure at the impact of ignition 
equals that in an engine of higher com- 
pression ratio and, in addition, gives a 
larger mixture to burn. Wood-gas is 
less prone to detonation, knocking and 
Pinking, than gasoline, so higher com- 
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pression ratios can be used. The super- 
charger, by increasing volumetric effi- 
ciency, and raising the compression ratio 
and thermal efficiency, raises the power 
output markedly. 


Recovery of the whole power loss by 
supercharging may present considerable 
difficulties by reason of the pressures re- 
quired, the power absorbed and too 
much heating of the inlet manifold. In 


‘using producer gas, it is not likely that 


power output is equivalent to gasoline. 
The question of supply of supercharg- 
ing equipment is also important, as it 
must be made to fine limits and of high- 
grade material—meanwhile weapons 
everywhere claim priority. 

In addition to power loss, some tests 
have shown more than normal cylinder 
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wear from use of producer gas and a 
tendency for lubricating oil to become 
sticky because of the excessive heat. 
Conflicting evidence on these points 
makes a definite conclusion difficult. 
With proper filtering, cylinder wear is 
supposedly reduced to a minimum, and 
engine power and efficiency are in- 
creased. 


Cost a Significant Factor 


Cost is another important factor in 
producer-gas operation. Apart from an 
availability advantage, savings in fuel 
costs are definite. A round trip of 7,000 
miles between Perth and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, resulted in fuel cost of £1 (about 
$3.20) per 1,000 miles, in a car running 
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“Woodman, spare that tree!” doesn’t mean so much when wood is needed to make gas to make 
motorcars run. 
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on charcoal. Speeds of over 50 miles 
per hour were attained, and no operat- 
ing d fficulties were experienced. 

In a recent test in South Africa, a 3- 
ton truck burned 142 pounds of charcoal 
per mile at a cost of approx:mately 
3s. 4d. An experiment in Wales with a 
12-ton truck running on gas made from 
anthracite revealed a fuel cost of 0.536d. 
a mile; a 32-passenger bus showed a 
slightly higher cost. Vehicles operating 
20,000 miles a year or more seem to show 
a saving of 1d. to 134d. a mile in fuel 
costs when their engines are converted 
from gaSoline to producer gas, and 4d. 
to Yd. a mile when changed over from 
Diesel power. 

Compared with a well-designed and 
well-driven Diesel, the operating cost of 
@ producer-gas vehicle may be greater, 
and its performance inferior; however, 
efficiency increases by installing a super- 
charger at some extra cost. 


W hat of the Future? 


What, then, is the future of producer 
gas? 

A number of reasons have been given 
why producer-gas vehicles have not been 
manufactured in greater numbers. First, 
there is an unavoidable loss in efficiency 
and power as compared with gasoline— 
and also there are increased maintenance 
costs. Secondly, widespread use of Self- 
generated gas units would mean the di- 
version of solid fuel, which is in great de- 
mand. Thirdly, manufacture of pro- 
ducers would entail a diversion of labor 
and material greatly needed elsewhere. 
Lastly, the units themselves are costly. 

The extent of development will depend 
largely on technical improvements. It is 
Possible that a producer-gas vehicle can 
be made on a sound engineering basis 
which will commend itself to transport 
operators, and that use of solid fuel for 
various types of motor equipment, and 
stationary engines, may correspondingly 
increase. This is particularly true in 
countries where transport costs and im- 
port duties on gasoline and Diesel oil 
make fluid-power use relatively more ex- 
pensive than the use of solid fuel, coal, or 
wood, which the nation may have in 
abundance. 

There are two distinct aspects of the 
fuel problem—because not only must a 
solid be used which is suitable for effec- 
tive operation but also there must be an 
available supply of the fuel so priced as 
to offset all disadvantages connected with 
producer-gas operation. A great variety 
of solid fuels have been tried and used, 
including different kinds of coal, coke, 
coal tars, and creosote; woods, charcoal, 
and peat. Even flax waste pressed into 
briquets has been used successfully in 
Denmark. No conclusive results of vari- 
ous tests with these fuels have been re- 
corded, and the matter requires further 
experimentation and consideration of 
the supply of each kind of fuel. 


“In Its Infancy” 


At present the gas-producer vehicle is 
similar in development to that of the 
gasoline vehicle early in the twentieth 
century or the high-speed Diesel engine 
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in the early nineteen-twenties. The pos- 
sibilities in “gasogenes” are definite, and 
there is great scope for technical refine- 
ments. There is no question now that 
producer gas will be used increasingly 
for “the duration,” because it is an alter- 
native capable of taking up the heavy 
passenger and freight transport load 
which all but stopped as gasoline sup- 
Plies disappeared in many countries. 
Only in the light of future happenings 
can it be told whether new fuels will be 
a permanent feature of the post-war 
period. 


Development by Countries 


Some highlights of producer-gas engi- 
neering in various countries indicate the 
current state of development. 


Sweden 


This is probably the country where 
employment of producer-gas fuel for 
motors has been most widely adopted and 
where the technique of construction has 
come closest to perfection. More than 
70,000 producer-gas-operated trucks, 
busses, and passenger cars are in service 
today on Swedish roads; in agriculture, 
several thousand tractors operated by 
producer gas are at work. Rail busses 
employ the fuel, and it is being used ex- 
tensively for stationary motors. Fur- 
thermore, for some time past producer 
gas has been utilized for propelling small 
craft. The Swedish State Producer-Gas 
Company, established in the beginning of 
the crisis to promote and facilitate adop- 
tion of the new fuel, reports that re- 
cently it made many installations on 
board various types of vessels. 

Although electrically driven vehicles 
and cars propelled by acetylene gas, il- 
luminating gas, and methane gas are 
used in Sweden, producer gas is the fore- 
most substitute for gasoline. The ma- 
jority of passenger cars and trucks 
registered in 1941 were equipped with 
producer-gas units, chiefly wood and 
charcoal burners. 


Germany 


The German Reich has aided the 
growth of producer gas by such meas- 
ures as the granting of subsidies for re- 
building gasoline engines and the estab- 
lishment of wood-supply sources and 
wood-tanking stations. 

At present, however, the use of wood 
gas for producer plants is restricted, 
since Germany is compelled to make use 
of wood reserves for other purposes in 
connection with war industries. Avail- 
able reserves of suitable wood are said 
to total 70,634,160 cubic feet (2,000 000 
cubic meters) for the current year. This 
is not a very abundant supply, judged 
from the fact that Sweden used no less 
than 282,536,640 cubic feet (8,000,000 
cubic meters) of wood for operation of 
producer-gas motor vehicles in the year 
ended June 30, 1941. 

Experiments are being conducted with 
different types of solids as fuel. Cer- 
tain kinds of turf, brown coal, and coke 
made from hard coal are being used in 
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Naziland. It is estimated that 60,000 
metric tons of turf will be available dur- 
ing 1942. 

Application of producer gas to tractor 
operation is being widely extended, and, 
beginning this July 1, all agricultura] 
tractors sold in the Reich must be fitted 
with gas generators. 


France 


Interest has been growing and genera- 
tor-gas production has been expanding 
in France. The Government is promot- 
ing the use of wood, rather than coal, as 
a substitute fuel, since France must im- 
port coal from Belgium and Germany, 
sources now restricted. Current plans 
would increase production of charcoal 
to many times that of the 1941 output of 
30,000 metric tons, but successful execu- 
tion hinges on overcoming such major 
difficulties as a shortage of labor and of 
transport facilities. 

Such a program calls for the employ- 
ment of thousands of men in the felling 
of trees, and under present conditions it 
will be exceedingly difficult in France to 
find labor. Transport facilities are now 
heavily taxed, and the movement of a 
larger output of wood and charcoal is a 
problem. A number of mobile ovens, pro- 
ducing fuel near the place of consump- 
tion, have given some relief. 

The consumption of antharcite coal 
for gasogene in France is about 60 metric 
tons annually. 

There are about 90 gas-filling stations 
structed. 
in France, and more are to be con- 

The expansion plans of France may be 
changed because Germany is now requi- 
sitioning all producer-gas units. 


United Kingdom 


With reduced gasoline rations, and in- 
creasingly heavy freight traffic, producer- 
gas has been adapted in Britain both to 
passenger vehicles and to trucks, but to 
a limited extent. It has been estimated 
that about 1,500 such vehicles are in 
operation. New producer designs, how- 
ever, continually coming on the market, 
probably have features making for the 
development of greater power and re- 
duced wear on engines. Recently there 
have been proposals for converting 50,000 
vehicles to run on producer gas, to save 
500,000 gallons of gasoline monthly. 

It is significant that the vehicles 
equipped with the Government emer- 
gency producer have run between 4,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 miles in commercial 
operation, using anthracite and low- 
temperature coke as fuel. 


Soviet Union 


Coal, forests, or peat are found in most 
sections of the vast Soviet Union and are 
more readily accessible than gasoline as 
a motor fuel; therefore, the use of pro- 
ducer-gas has been developed quite ex- 
tensively, especially for trucks and trac- 
tors. Experiments with peat briquets 
in a generator on a taxicab in Moscow 
indicated that the peat gave a more 
economical performance than wooden 
blocks. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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New Link in Pan American Highway 


By the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


NOTHER TIE has been added to 

the many already binding the 
American Republics into hemispheric 
solidarity by the opening to motor traffic 
of the longest suspension bridge in 
Central America. Known as Puente 
Cuscatlan, the new bridge spans the 
Lempa River in the Republic of El Sal- 
yador. Its opening was announced in 
Washington by Lt. Col. Evelyn E. Valen- 
tini, technical adviser of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Confederation. 

Colonel Valentini recently returned to 
the United States after a trip by airplane 
to El] Salvador, where he attended the 
formal opening of the bridge on June 6. 
He traveled to the Central American Re- 
public at the invitation of President 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. 

Colonel Valentini describes the bridge 
as a suspension type 1,350 feet long. 
This vital link on the direct route of the 
Pan American Highway was built for 
the Government of El] Salvador by a 
United States steel-construction com- 
pany. Construction began in March 
1940, and the entire cost of the bridge— 
$700,000—was defrayed by El Salvador 
without outside assistance. 


Fulfillment of “Dream of a 
Century” 


“Puente Cuscatlan” declares Colonel 
Valentini, “represents the fulfillment of 
an age-old dream of the people of El 
Salvador. Its meaning to them is 
summed up in the bridge’s dedicatory 
tablet, unveiled by President Hernandez 
Martinez in the presence of the foreign 
diplomatic and consular corps, the Sal- 
vadoran cabinet, and ranking ecclesi- 
astical and political dignitaries of El 
Salvador.” The tablet, as translated by 
Colonel Valentini, reads as follows: 


PuENTE CUSCATLAN. DREAM OF A CEN- 
TURY, REALIZED BY A GOVERNOR OF PATRI- 
OTIC FAITH AND AN INDUSTRIOUS AND VIRILE 
PEOPLE, WHO WISHED To Pay FoR THIS 
WorK THEMSELVES, WHICH UNITES EVEN 
MorE CLOSELY THE SALVADORAN FAMILY 
WITH THE REST OF AMERICA, WITH WHICH 
Ir AsprrEs To Form A SOLIDARY CONTI- 
NENTAL Democracy, MarcH 1940-—JUNE 
1942. 


“The opening of Puente Cuscatlan,” 
says Colonel Valentini, “brings closer to 
completion El Salvador’s section of the 
Pan American Highway.” When paving 
work, near the border of Honduras, is 
finished, El Salvador will have the first 
completely all-paved section of the Pan 
American Highway in any of the Ameri- 
can Republics. 


Characteristics of Bridge 


The new bridge is of the open cable 
suspension type with unloaded back stays 


carried into tunnel anchorage deep in 
the tipitate formation. The suspended 
span is 820 feet long between towers, 
with 265 feet back stays. The stiffening 
truss has a depth of 11 feet 6 inches. 
The width of roadway is approximately 
20 feet between curbs, with 5-foot side- 
walks on each side. The height of towers 
is 120 feet 2 inches above bearings, and 
the approach spans consist of heavy 
pony trusses 130 feet long on the west 
end, 98 feet long on the south end, with 
concrete beam span approaches against 
the steep shore slopes. The west con- 
crete approach is of three spans, 130 feet 
total length; and the east approach has 
four spans with a total of 170 feet. The 
total length of the bridge with ap- 
proaches is 1,350 feet. 





oe 


Strong symbol of firmer Pan American ties: The Lempa River Bridge, El Salvador. 


An outstanding feature of the bridge 
is that the main span is suspended from 
a total of 32 galvanized-steel bridge 
strands, 16 on each side, instead of two 
or more large cables. Each strand is 
14% inches in diameter. This suspended 
span is one of the world’s largest bridges 
using cable strands. Any longer span 
would require cables to be made of in- 
dividual wires spun at the site of the 
bridge. 


The Lempa River 


The Lempa, the largest river flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean between the Colo- 
rado River in the United States and the 
Strait of Magellan at the tip of South 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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ECUADOR’S 


Economy in ‘41 





ECUADOR prospered in 1941 as the 

spread of the war brought a greatly 
increased demand for most agricultural 
products and resulted in a higher level 
of domestic mining and industrial activi- 
ties. Conditions were not altogether 
favorable, however, chiefly because of the 
occupation by Peru of the Ecuadoran 
Province of El Oro which prevented the 
full harvesting of the coffee crop of that 
area and other factors attendant upon 
the course of the boundary dispute be- 
tween the two nations. 

Large exports of cocoa and rice, the 
purchase of the bulk of the exportable 
coffee crop by the United States, and 
higher prices for rubber and balsa wood 
offset the declining demand for fruits, 
vegetable ivory, and kapok. The cotton 
and sugar crops were unusually good, but 
exports of those commodities were negli- 
gible, principally owing to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of maintaining large stocks 
to meet expanding domestic require- 
ments. Exports exceeded imports, cre- 
ating a substantial export balance as 
compared with an import balance for 
1940. 


Courtesy Susan M. Hogarty 


Increased highway construction was 
financed by loans from the United States, 
and communication and internal trans- 
portation facilities were improved. Un- 
employment and labor difficulties were 
at a minimum during the year notwith- 
standing that prices moved upward at a 
faster rate than wages. The sucre re- 
mained stable in relation to the dollar. 

In addition to the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion caused by the difficulty with Peru, 
other unfavorable factors included a 
forced restriction of petroleum output, 
owing to a lack of adequate storage facili- 
ties and tankers, and the announcement 
by an American shipping company that 
passenger services to Ecuador would be 
suspended during January, February, and 
a part of March 1942. This action caused 
much local apprehension that many 
Ecuadoran products might be classified as 
nonessential for war purposes and that 
little if any shipping space would be al- 
located such commodities during 1942. 


Agricultural Situation 


Agricultural conditions were generally 
so satisfactory that 1941 would have been 





Ecuadoran market. 
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one of the best farm years in the Re. 
public’s history if the occupation of the 
El] Oro Province had not prevented the 
full harvesting of the important coffee 
crop of that area. The general effect of 
the war was to create an external and 
internal demand for many agricultura] 
products and to cause sharp increases in 
farm prices. 

The United States entered the World 
War too late to affect Ecuador’s 1941 ag. 
ricultural situation, but, as this country 
is the only remaining important market 
for Ecuadoran products, events during 
the fall of the year caused considerable 
apprehension concerning the outlook for 
1942, particularly in view of the pros. 
pective curtailment of shipping availa. 
bilities. 

Early in 1941 the United States sent 
an expert on cocoa diseases to make ag 
special study of that crop in Ecuador, 
to experiment with other tropical prod- 
ucts, and to select the site for an experi- 
ment station. Later another miSsion was 
sent to investigate the general agricul- 
tural problems of Ecuador and to make 
recommendations for the expenditure of 
a proposed $5,000,000 loan from the 
United States for the purpose of develop- 
ing the agricultural resources of the na- 
tion. To insure the better standardiza- 
tion of exports, an export control office, 
empowered to issue certificates of stand- 
ardization, was created but did not begin 
to function until January 1942. 

Receipts of cocoa at Guayaquil in 1941 
were greater than in 1940. The harvest- 
ing in the important Province of El Oro 
had been completed and shipped before 
the region’s occupation by Peru. Total 
cocoa production was substantially above 
that for 1940, and exports also showed 
an encouraging increase, but included 
stocks carried over from the 1940 yield. 
The United States was the most impor- 
tant buyer of cocoa in 1941. 

The 1941 coffee yield was less than in 
1940 owing to a poor yield in the Province 
of Los Rios and inability to harvest the 
crop in the Province of El] Oro. Ecuador 
filled its coffee quota in the United States 
by mid-August, the quota shipments ac- 
counting for practically all of the 1941 
coffee exports. The United States coffee 
quota assigned Ecuador for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1942, was increased 
substantially above that for the pre- 
ceding quota year. 

The rice crop was one of the largest 
on record. Domestic consumption 
reached 633,595 quintals, and good mar- 
kets were found in other Latin American 
Republics. Prospects for the 1942 rice 
yield are excellent, and increased exports 
are expected if shipping space is avail- 
able. The 1941 cotton yield was con- 
siderably above that for the previous sea- 
son, but, owing to the increased expan- 
sion in local manufacturing, it was in- 
sufficient for domestic needs and imports 
of cotton were necessary. Although 
events point to the need for even larger 
cotton imports in 1942 to keep pace with 
domestic needs, many cotton planters are 
converting their lands to rice in order to 
obtain the better prices prevailing for 
that commodity. 

The Ecuadoran fruit trade was ad- 
versely affected in 1941 as shipments of 
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Courtesy William LaVarre 
New way to sew hats—on a machine. Ecua- 


dor’s Indians are becoming industrialized 
for mass production. 


bananas continued to decline and no 
shipments of mangoes, oranges, pine- 
apples, lemons, or other coastal and 
tropical fruits were made. The produc- 
tion of apples, pears, and apricots was 
consumed locally. The 1940 wheat yield 
proved sufficient to met domestic require- 
ments in 1941, but, in consequence of a 
short crop in 1941, small quantities of 
wheat may have to be imported in 1942. 
The sugar yield was unusually large, but 
only a small quantity is available for 
export in 1942. 


Rubber, Tagua, Kopok, 
Tobacco 


Prices for rubber increased rapidly dur- 
ing 1941, and relatively large amounts 
were taken by several countries. The 
1942 rubber outlook is unusually bright, 
but the output in 1942 is expected to be 
only slightly larger than in 1941. The 
vegetable-ivory (tagua-nut) industry ex- 
perienced a poor year as exports con- 
tinued below pre-war levels and prices 
declined by as much as 50 percent for 
some grades. Tagua growers are con- 
sidering converting lands to rubber, rice, 
and sugar because of the better prospects 
for those commodities. 

The export of kapok is normally very 
small, and the short crop of 1941 pre- 
vented any shipments during the year. 
Balsa-wood producers benefited from the 
rise in demand for that product, and the 
prospects for 1942 are excellent. Prices 
rose sharply in 1941, netting producers 
a considerably increased return as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

The purchase and resale of crude to- 
bacco to manufacturers is a Govern- 
ment monopoly in Ecuador. The 
domestic market absorbs practically all 
the production, even in very good years 
such as 1941. Imports of tobacco con- 
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sisted chiefly of cigarettes from the 
United States. 


Industry 


Manufacturing continues to become 
increasingly important to the national 
economy of Ecuador. Since the start of 
the war many small factories have 
opened, taking advantage of the lack 
of foreign competition and the influx of 
skilled labor and capital from Europe. 
Factories for the making of tin con- 
tainers, glass, bottles, soaps, and mirrors 
were among those opened in 1940 and 
1941. The chief industries, according to 
their relative rank, are textiles, straw 
hats, shoes and leather, laboratory prod- 
ucts (medical), beverages, cement, con- 
fectionery, soaps and candles, wooden 
furniture, rubber articles, buttons, nails, 
and wooden toys. Shipbuilding (mainly 
small river craft), sawmills, and sugar 
centrals also are important and func- 
tioned normally in 1941. 


Increased supplies of imported cotton 
to supplement domestic production were 
required by the textile industry in 1941. 
Closely woven English and United States 
fabrics did not affect the sale of the 
coarser Ecuadoran weaves, but Japanese 
competition resulted in legislation vir- 
tually excluding Japanese textiles from 
the market. The volume of sales of 
domestic products was somewhat smaller, 
owing to higher prices, but, as imported 
textiles also rose in price, the relative 
sales position between domestic and im- 
ported textiles remained unchanged. 
Brazilian textiles entered the market in 
increased quantities. The outlook for 
the textile industry is bright, though 
quantities available for the market and 
further expansion may have to be re- 
stricted as a result of the increasing 
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difficulty of securing raw materials and 
machinery. 

The hat industry was prosperous in 
consequence of excellent markets in the 
United States, the introduction of a new 
“open-weave” hat, and exports of straw 
braid in commercial quantities. Italian 
competition had been eliminated in 1940, 
and the spread of the war in 1942 indi- ~ 
cated elimination of Japanese and Phil- 
lipine competition. The rug industry 
experienced a strong demand for its 
products as substitutes for those for- 
merly available from the Near East and 
the Orient. The industry, however, lacks 
adequate facilities, material, and tech- 
nicians to cope with the rapidly increas- 
ing demand. 


Unemployment—Prices— 
Wages 


Unemployment was at a minimum, 
and no serious labor trouble occurred, 
though wage increases did not keep pace 
with the rapid rise in living costs. At 
the end of the year an embargo on cer- 
tain exports was being considered in or- 
der to prohibit speculation in staple prod- 
ucts of prime necessity. Increased wages 
in the lower income brackets were also 
being considered. 


Mining 


Mining operations continued the im- 
provement of 1940. A new American- 
owned gold and copper mine completed 
its first full year of operation. Produc- 
tion of gold, silver, copper, and lead 
showed substantial increases in value. A 
decline in crude petroleum was forced by 
the lack of adequate storage facilities 
and difficulty in securing tankers rather 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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ATAKIA LEAF from Lebanon (Syria) 

is one of the exotic tobaccos that 
give to American cigarette and pipe to- 
baccos the distinctive flavors—“‘oomph,” 
if you like—which make them famous 
the world over. 

As it comes from the field, Latakia is 
just another cigarette tobacco. As it 
comes from the curing plants, however, 
after it has received the “fumigation” 
(as it is called in Lebanon), it has char- 
acter, and is much sought after by 
American cigarette and other tobacco 
manufacturers. 

Discovery of this highly prized aro- 
matic tobacco came about more or less by 
accident around the middle of the last 
century when a season’s overabundant 
leaf crop was distributed for storage 
among the farmers’ houses, because all 
the warehouses were filled. Local cus- 
tom and space requirements directed 
that the unseasoned stems be hung in 
kitchens and attics; in these savory 
rooms the tobacco became smoked with 
the sweet-smelling scents of pine, oak, 
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tagers of the district burned for firewood 
in open grates. 


Special Aroma Imparted: New 
Industry Born 


Tobacco experts, in buying and assem- 
bling the left-over crop, found that win- 
ter storage had improved the leaf—that 
a special aroma and color had been im- 
parted to the Lebanon crop which had 
not been known before in any tobacco. 
It did not take the experts long to reason 
that repetition of household curing 
methods, circumstantial as they were, 
would constantly result in similar prize 
“manufactured” tobacco. So a new in- 
dustry was born and has brought cash 
and fame ever since to Latakia and the 
surrounding strip of coast near the sea- 
side city of that name. Lying between 
the mountains and the sea, the district 
is half-way between Antioch and Tripoli. 

The Arabians have a word for it, too, 
“Abou Riha,” which means “tobacco with 
odor.” “Djert” is another name for un- 
processed Latakia but refers specifically 
to sections, leaves, and stems used in 
stringing the leaf, which later becomes 
an excellent blending agent, quite unlike 
any tobacco produced in the United 
States, home of man’s pleasurable weed. 


Year-Round Labor by 
Levantine Farmers 


It is by no mere accident now, however, 
that blends of smoking tobacco have 
Latakia added; growing and processing 
impose almost continuous yesr-round 
labor on the Levantine farmers who pro- 
duce it. Tobacco, as American farmers 
know so well, needs constant care, culti- 
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ginning in January or February, “Chakk.- 
el-Bint” or “Mahlauby” tobacco seed, 
eventually to become a specialty of re- 
nown, is sown in beds of well-fertilized 
and finely screened soil and dutifully 
nursed for the next month or two, until] 
midspring. ‘That part is much like the 
growing of our domestic types. 

In about 50 to 70 days, tiny shoots 
appear in the beds and develop to a 
height of 4 inches, at which time they 
are transplanted to the fields if frost has 
left the ground. Latakia tobacco grows 
in different kinds of soil, especially those 
soils rich in calcium carbonate and in 
spots where the weather is not too humid 
(excessive moisture is apt to cause the 
leaves to become moldy). It cannot be 
planted in sandy or loose soil, as this 
type strives to complete its cycle—to 
grow to flower and maturity regardless 
of its genera] development, 


Modern Practice, Changes in 
Methods 


In the past, Far Eastern growers put 
this tobacco in medium soil because ex- 
porters did not demand large leaves. 
Modern practice, however, is to grow 
plants and leaves somewhat akin to the 
size of the American crop. Cultivation 
therefore requires good deep soil in areas 
where summer heat is not too intense, 
Although some Latakia flourishes as high 
as 500 feet above sea level, it is a lowlands 
crop. 


Sometimes ordinary tobacco is used in 
the manufacture of Latakia; perhaps a | 
third of the total “fumigated” produc- | 
tion is the harvest of second-growth Near | 


Eastern tobaccos. Another variety for 
smoking is “tombac” used in “nafl- 
ghiles”—water pipes—those big arrange- 
ments of bowls and tubes, commonly 
associated with slaves, rugs, harems, and 
similar luxuries of a departed era in the 
Mediterranean. Several kinds of seeds 
can be used to grow tobacco suitable for 
“fumigating”; efforts were made to grow 
this type on the island of Cyprus and met 
with some success. 


Changes in methods of growing and | 


cultivation have resulted from a switch- 
ing of markets. Latakia used to be made 
for pipe tobaccos and the English trade; 
now it is used principally in smoking to- 
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Living Conditions and Office-Operating 


Costs in British Guiana 


{NoTeE.—This report is intended for Ameri- 
cans contemplating residence or travel in 
British Guiana, and the prices given are those 
corresponding to the standard of living which 
foreign representatives of important United 
States firms customarily maintain. It should 
be borne in mind that under present war 
conditions there may be a further increase in 
the cost of living, particularly in the case of 
imported goods. The unit of currency in 
British Guiana is the local dollar which has 
a fixed rate of $4.80, local currency, to the 
pound sterling and at the rates of exchange 
prevailing in September 1941 is equal to about 
$0.83 United States currency. Weights and 
measures are British standards.] 


Area and Population 


British Guiana, a colony of Great Brit- 
ain, is situated on the northeast coast of 
South America on the Atlantic Ocean, 
with Surinam on the east, Venezuela on 
the west, and Brazil on the south and 
west. Its area is about 90,000 square 
miles. The coast line extends from near 
the mouth of the Orinoco River on the 
west to the Corentyn River on the east 
and is about 270 miles in length. 

British Guiana can be divided roughly 
into three regions: (1) A low coastal re- 
gion varying in width up to about 30 
miles and constituting the agricultural 
area; (2) an intermediate area about 100 
miles wide, of slightly higher, undulating 
land containing the chief mineral and 
forest resources of the country; and (3) 
a hinterland of several mountain ranges 
and extensive savannahs. 

Georgetown, principal commercial cen- 
ter and port, is the capital of the colony 
and is built on the low-lying Atlantic 
coastal plain at the mouth of, and on the 
east bank of, the Demerara River. The 
city, which lies approximately at the level 
of the sea, is protected by a sea wall and 
an extensive system of dikes opened at 
low tide. A number of canals through 
the city serve for drainage. Georgetown 
is 363 miles from Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

The colony has about 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom about one-half are im- 


| Migrants from British India or their de- 
| Scendants. 


The remainder consists 
largely of Negroes and mixed races. 
There are about 9,000 persons of Portu- 
guese descent and 3,000 other Europeans 
inthe colony. In the more remote parts 
there are estimated to be some 9,000 ab- 
original Indians. Georgetown has ap- 
proximately 66,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 1,400 are white. The language of 
the colony is English. 


Climate 


The climate is typical of equatorial re- 
gions, without marked seasons with re- 
In Georgetown the 


temperature in the shade rarely exceeds 
85° F. and seldom falls below 75°. Pre- 
vailing trade winds which blow from the 
northeast temper the excessive tropical 
heat along the coastal areas for the 
greater part of the year. There are two 
rainy seasons—one extending from April 
to August, and the other, or shorter, from 
the middle of November to the end of 
January. The driest months are Sep- 
tember and October. In the interior of 
the country the rainfall is distributed 
more evenly throughout the year. 


Economic Activities 


The economic life of British Guiana 
is organized primarily around agricul- 
ture. Sugar is the principal crop and, 
with its byproducts rum and molasses, 
is exported in fairly large quantities. 
Rice, cocoa, coconuts, coffee, and citrus 
fruits are also important products. For- 
est products consist of balata and sev- 
eral varieties of hardwood. 

Other products are bauxite, gold, and 
diamonds. The production of bauxite, 
of which there are extensive and valu- 
able deposits, has rapidly increased in 
response to the exceptional demand for 
war needs. Grazing is carried on prin- 
cipally in the interior, and to a lesser 
extent in the coastal area. Manufactur- 
ing is limited to the supplying of certain 
small local requirements and is a minor 
factor in the economic structure. 


Clothing 


Clothing of the same weight is worn 
in both summer and winter in George- 
town. Men’s suits are made by local 
tailors to cost $10, local currency, and 
up. Popular materials are cotton wash 
fabrics, palm-beach cloth, and tropical 
worsteds. White or black dinner jackets 
or mess jackets are for special evening 
wear. The standards of local tailoring 
are relatively high; clothing obtained in 
the United States is much more expen- 
sive than that obtained locally. Cloth- 
ing may be imported by parcel post. 


Education 


Instruction in all schools is in the Eng- 
lish language. Elementary and prepara- 
tory subjects are offered in the various 
public and parochial schools, in which 
students may continue up to the age 
of about 18 years. There is also a public 
as well as a parochial college for boys 
in which courses are given comparable 
to those of an American high or prepar- 
atory school. There are similar schools 
for girls. Courses equivalent to those of 


a United States college or university are 
not available in British Guiana. 

There are no American schools and 
no foreign-language schools. Private 
tutors are available for instruction in a 
limited number of subjects. It is re- 
ported that the cost of tuition and books 
in any of the local schools will not exceed 
$100 local currency per annum. There 
are several kindergartens in George- 
town. 


Medical and Dental Services 


Ordinary medical and surgical atten- 
tion is available from foreign and local 
doctors, but specialists, including those 
in children’s diseases, are not available. 
Residents usually go to Trinidad for sur- 
gical specialists. Oculists and opticians 
are able to fill prescriptions or to obtain 
glasses from the United States. Al- 
though the services of dentists are avail- 
able for periodical examinations, persons 
going to Georgetown would find it ad- 
visable to have all needed dental work 
done in the United States before de- 
parture. Standard United States medi- 
cines can usually be obtained in local 
drug stores, although prices are some- 
what higher than in the United States. 

Persons proceeding to Georgetown 
should be protected against both small- 
pox and typhoid. Prophylaxis against 
yellow fever, if desired, can be obtained 
at the public hospital in Georgetown. 
Prevalent diseases include pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, malaria, and _ typhoid. 
General health conditions in George- 
town are, however, safe, if details are 
carefully attended to. 


Sanitary Conditions 


A modern sewage system was installed 
in Georgetown about 1929. Modern 
plumbing installations, including shower 
baths, are available in most houses. Tub 
baths are seldom used. Water for baths 
and other domestic household purposes 
is not usually heated. Local servants, 
moreover, have a strong prejudice against 
using hot water for laundry or dishwash- 
ing. Houses do not require to be heated. 

Water supplied through the city mains 
has an unpleasant, brown color and is 
used only for scrubbing, gardening, and 
other similar uses. Rain water collected 
in tanks from roofs and gutters is used 
for drinking, laundry, and bathing. This 
water, however, is not considered safe 
for drinking until it has been boiled. 
Ice may be purchased from the local ice 
factory at a cost of 1 cent a pound, local 
currency; an electric refrigerator is, how- 
ever, more desirable. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American er- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Old Clothes: Importation and Whole- 
sale Trade Regulated.—Wholesale trade 
in old clothes in Algeria, and especially 
the importation thereof, has been lim- 
ited to merchants approved by the Gov- 
ernor General, by an order and an in- 
struction published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Algeria. 

The instruction regulates importation, 
commer¢ce, stocks, prices, and distribu- 
tion of old clothes, shoes, and used 
leather articles. 

Secondary Cereals: Statistical Tax on 
Stocks Established.—A statistical tax of 
1.50 francs per 100 kilograms has been 
established on maize, sorghum, millet, 
and canary-grass delivered to organiza- 
tions keeping stocks in Algeria, by an or- 
der published in the Journal Officiel. 
This tax is for the benefit of the National 
Inter-Trade Cereal Office. 

Animal Feedstuffs: Trade Controlled 
by Departmental Cereal Committees.— 
Trade in simple or compound feedstuffs 
for animals in Algeria has been placed 
under the control of the Departmental 
Cereals Committees, which control trade 
in secondary cereals, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles: Export to Other South 
American Countries now Permitted; Ez- 
emption from Import and Export Duties 
on Parts for Assembly in Brazil and Re- 
export; Rationing of Sales.—The earlier 
decree prohibiting generally the exporta- 
tion of motor vehicles, has been relaxed 
by Brazilian decree No. 4272 of April 17, 
1942. This new act permits, to coun- 
tries of the South American continent 
not possessing assembly plants, the ex- 
portation of passenger cars and commer- 
cial vehicles assembled in Brazil from 
parts imported from the United States. 
The decree also grants complete exemp- 
tion from any imposts, duties, or taxes 
on automobile parts imported specifi- 
cally to be assembled into motorcars 
which are to be shipped after assembly 
to other South American countries; and 
any such duties that have already been 
paid will be returned. In addition, it is 
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assured that there will not be any im- 
posts, duties, or taxes on the exports of 
such cars. The issuance of export li- 
censes and certification regarding the re- 
turn of any taxes, duties, or imposts to 
assembly plants will be done by the Ex- 
port-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 

The decree does not explain what pro- 
visions will be made for the shipment 
on such exported vehicles of mounted 
tires, which would fall in the category 
of “exportable excess of rubber in raw 
and manufactured form,” which under 
the agreement between Brazil and the 
United States is to be exported exclu- 
sively to the latter. Presumably, how- 
ever, the matter of tires can be arranged 
by the Embassy of the country receiving 
the finished automobiles with the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation in Washington. 

The above decree provides also for the 
rationing of sales of passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles in Brazil, under a 
system to be established by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil. 

Cotton: Basis for Government Financ- 
ing of Crop Increased 20 Percent.—The 
President of Brazil has signed a decree 
increasing the loan level at which the 
Bank of Brazil had been authorized to 
finance the 1941-42 cotton crop, from 
50 milreis (about $2.50) per arroba of 
15 kilograms of Type 5 lint cotton, which 
is equivalent to 15 milreis (about 75 
cents) per arroba of seed cotton, to 60 
milreis (about $3) per arroba of lint cot- 
ton, equivalent to about 18 milreis (about 
90 cents) per arroba of seed cotton. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
9, 1942, for announcement of authorization 


to finance cotton crop on basis of 50 milreis 
per arroba.} 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


ACTIVITY IN BARBADOS 


Economic activity in Barbados during 
May compared very favorably with that 
of the comparative period of last year. 
Exports of sugar and molasses are far 
below normal, owing to the shipping 
shortage, which has also seriously cur- 
tailed necessary imports, particularly of 
foodstuffs. Some sugar has_ been 
shipped, and payment for sugar pur- 
chased by the British Government at 
fixed prices will be received even though 
the product is not moved until bottoms 
become available. However, the mo- 
lasses situation is very critical. The bulk 
of this commodity is exported to Canada, 
and payment will not be made until 
itis shipped. As molasses requires much 
more handling than sugar, and since 
little of it has been moved, unemploy- 
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ment among stevedores and others con. | 


nected with its shipment is widespread. 


The cost of living is now 45 percent 
higher than the prewar average; food | 


costs alone have risen 44 percent. War 
bonuses of from 10 to 20 percent have 
been granted to laborers and clerks, but 
these increases do not offset rising prices 
and there is agitation that the Govern. 
ment of Barbados either take steps to 
adjust wages to living costs or subsidize 
the importation of essential goods to 
guarantee an adequate supply at prewar 
prices. 


SITUATION IN BERMUDA 


Bermuda has recently put into force | 


certain emergency measures born of 
war necessity. One of these is large- 
scale sugar rationing, under which all 
persons in the colony are limited to 12 
ounces per week. Another wartime step 
has been the provision of funds for the 
bulk purchasing of food by the Food and 
Supplies Control Board, in order to insure 
against possible staple-food shortages. 
Funds have also been provided for the 
maintenance in the United States of a 
permanent liaison officer between the 


Bermuda Government and shipping firms | 


in the United States and Canada. An 
additional development involves the ap- 
pointment of an economic expert to as- 
sist the Governor and his Economic 
Advisory Committee in solving such 
problems facing Bermuda as war damage 
compensation, compulsory savings, work- 
men’s accident compensation, transpor- 
tation, water supply, and possible post- 
war adjustments. 

With the view of ameliorating the 
grave situation caused by a pronounced 
shortage of labor on the docks, the Gov- 
ernment of Bermuda recently conducted 
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a registration of all persons who had ever 
engaged in dock activities. Funds were 
appropriated to implement the conscrip- 
tion of necessary workers from the reg- 
jster to insure the unloading of vessels 
in the shortest possible time, and all men 
so conscripted are guaranteed a mini- 
mum income of £16 per month. 

Between ship arrivals, arrangements 
have been made to utilize these workers 
elsewhere. A tribunal has been appointed 
to hear the appeals of men conscripted 
for dock labor who seek exemption. 

Bermuda’s agriculture, adversely af- 
fected by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, blight, the shipping shortage, a 
scarcity of farm labor, and the inability 
to locate foreign markets, currently finds 
itself in a precarious situation. The 
most recent potato crop was almost a 
total loss. The necessity for cultivating 
more fodder for horses and cattle has 
been accentuated by the severe curtail- 
ment of shipping space for Bermuda. 
When the colony’s dependence upon 
horses is considered, the significance of 
this factor cannot be minimized. Lily 
production, heretofore the basis of a 
perennial money crop, has been dras- 
tically reduced along with exports of 
the product, since air transportation 
appears to be the only means of ship- 
ment. 

The inability of farmers of Bermuda 
to increase their production of food 
crops—a vital necessity in view of the 
difficulties in procuring imports—stems 
chiefly from the shortage of agricultural 
labor now prevalent in the colony. A 
major part of Bermuda’s farm labor is 
performed by Portuguese brought from 
the Azores under contract to the land- 
owners and allowed to enter Bermuda on 
the express condition that they remain 
on the farms to which they are assigned. 
In spite of their contracts and immigra- 
tion agreements, however, many Portu- 
guese farm workers have deserted the 
farms for more lucrative employment. 
Immigration authorities will probably 
make a test case to ascertain whether 
such laborers can be repatriated if they 
refuse to stay on the farms. If success- 
ful, the result will be to force many 
farm workers back to their normal occu- 
pations. 


CONDITIONS IN JAMAICA 


Business activity in June continued at 
the same slow pace noted since shipping 
became a problem. Sales have dropped 
off, but since war restrictions have been 
imposed on trading in general, the 
amount of sales decline attributable spe- 
cifically to shipping cannot be deter- 
mined at present. Sugar grinding has 
been terminated and the usual period of 
unemployment has begun. This year, 
however, greater unemployment exists 
than in previous years. 

Heavy rains in early June lowered the 
sugar content of the cane crop, and a 
crop smaller than that which previously 


| Was expected has been ground. Gasoline 


/ rationing during the second quarter of 








| 1942 reduced traffic throughout the 


colony, further adding to the business 
slow-down. Owing to dwindling sup- 
plies, operators of private passenger auto- 
Mobiles have received no rations since 
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June 1, although truck owners, taxi driv- 
ers, and operators of vehicles engaged in 
governmental or other essential services 
continue to receive adequate supplies of 
the fuel. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange in Bermuda.—Payments of 
drafts continue to be made promptly. 
This might be attributed not only to 
rigid currency restrictions which ensure 
availability of exchange before permis- 
sion to import is granted, but also to the 
fact that the majority of importers are 
buying less than they would if unlimited 
shipping space were available. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wearing Apparel, Personal Effects, and 
Baggage: Exemptions in Bermuda from 
Duty Granted Imports by Specified 
Branch of Military Service-——The im- 
portation into Bermuda of wearing ap- 
parel, personal effects, and bona-fide 
baggage may be made without payment 
of import duties if such importation is 
made by members of the Bermuda Fly- 
ing School during the period they are 
stationed in the islands for training, ac- 
cording to legislative action promul- 
gated in the Official Gazette of April 10, 


1942. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The most important development on 
the economic front during June was 
Finance Minister Ilsley’s announcement 
of the budget for 1942-43 which brought 
drastic increases in tax rates and in- 
augurated a system of compulsory sav- 
ings. [See article in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for July 11, 1942.1 

Another phase of the war economy 
which acquired greater stature during 
the month is the program for the planned 
use of manpower, to fit the various needs 
of the war effort. Hiring of practically 
all kinds of workers was placed under 
government control by regulations which 
require that job permits be obtained from 
the Director of National Selective Serv- 
ice for almost all types of new employ- 
ment and which provide for the chan- 
neling of job changes through local em- 
ployment offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. No employer is 





in the markets of Europe. 


market. 


more easily adjusted. 
International Relations, Yale University. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
|Tenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
United States as Potential Leader of Economic Bloc 


The economic structure of the United States, because of surplus productivity in 
both agriculture and industry, presents a special set of problems in the realm of 
economic foreign policy unlike that of any other state. 

In the markets of the world, the United States competes both with agrarian coun- 
tries and with industrial countries. She competes with Great Britain and Germany 
in the markets of South America and with South America and the British Dominions 
She has struggled against British competition in the 
Argentine and German competition in Brazil and has competed with Brazilian 
cotton and Argentine wheat in Continental Europe. 

This situation will make the United States’ task as leader of an economic bloc of 
the Western Hemisphere particularly difficult. 
less remain hers, because she is best endowed to withstand the economic pressure 
which Berlin or any other power can exert through the control of the European 


A smaller percentage of her total production is dependent on exports than is the 
case in any other country in the Americas—and a larger percentage of her exports 
consists of manufactured goods, commodities in which supply and demand can be 


{From “America’s Strategy in World Politics,” by Nicholas John Spykman, Professor of 
Publisher: Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York 
City. Opinions expressed in the third paragraph above are those of the author, not neces- 
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permitted to hire any person, male or 
female, without the approval of the local 
employment office. Whenever addi- 
tional staff is required or whenever 
workers are to be laid off, the employer 
must notify the local employment office. 
Vacancies must be filled by persons sent 
or approved by the local employment 
office. Scientific and technical person- 
nel must register with the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, secure approval for 
any new employment, and notify the 
Bureau when they are released. Em- 
ployers must obtain permission before 
engaging scientists and professional en- 
gineers and must notify the Bureau when 
a contract of employment is expiring. 


MANPOWER CENSUS UNDER WAY 


All men between the ages of 16 and 69, 
who are unemployed or not gainfully 
employed, are now required to register 
with employment offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Re- 
tired persons, pensioners, and others not 
gainfully employed must register, as well 
as those temporarily out of work. The 
registration has been undertaken to de- 
termine the total available unused man- 
power so that employables can be put to 
work and plans made for using men who 
can work only part time. With the re- 
cent registration of employed persons, 
this will provide an inventory of man- 
power both employed and unemployed. 
The inventory will soon be extended to 
include individual records of all farm 
workers. 


New ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYMENT IN WAR 
INDUSTRY 


The Minister of Munitions and Supply 
has estimated that 800,000 persons are 
now directly or indirectly engaged in war 
production; 500,000 are enlisted in the 
armed forces; 1,350,000 are engaged in 
agriculture; 300000 in essential utilities 
and mining; 2,000,000 in civilian indus- 
tries and services. This accounts for 
5,000,000 of Canada’s population of less 
than 12,000,000. 

Of the 2,000,000 workers in civilian in- 
dustries and services, it is estimated that 
by rigid curtailment some 500,000 per- 
sons can be diverted to war work and 
the armed forces. It is from this num- 
ber and the net annual increase in the 
working population that personnel will 
be drawn to fill anticipated requirements 
up to the spring of 1943 for 110,000 more 
persons for the war industries and 100,000 
more men for the armed forces. 

An increasing number of women are 
being employed in war industries. At 
present there are about 120,000 women in 
war plants. Women are also enlisting 
in the armed forces to fill positions as 
clerks, stenographers, chauffeurs, and for 
other work where they can replace men. 


STANDARDIZATION AND RESTRICTION OF CON- 
SUMER Goops INCREASE 


New restrictions on the manufacture 
of civilian goods which use metals and 
rubber have been imposed, inc uding 
farm and road machinery, automobile 
replacement parts and accessories, radio 
replacement parts, domestic sewing ma- 
chines, a wide variety of household ar- 
ticles, novelties, and containers. The 
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Wartime Prices and Trade Board is is- 
suing an increasing number of standard- 
ization regulations to cut down costs of 
manufacture and save materials. Prod- 
ucts for which the number of types have 
recently been restricted and standard- 
ized include furniture, bathtubs and 
other bathroom equipment, boilers, heat- 
ers and water tanks, steel drums, office 
equipment, bicycles, luggage, and writing 
papers. 

Rationing of sugar by coupon came 
into effect on July 1. Heretofore, it had 
been on a voluntary basis. The ration 
is limited to one-half pound per person 
per week. Tea and coffee are now in- 
formally rationed. Consumers are asked 
to cut down their use of leaf tea by one- 
half and their use of roasted coffee by 
one-quarter. 

Bus, truck, and taxicab mileage is be- 
ing curtailed to conserve rubber and gas- 
oline, and delivery services have been 
limited. The gasoline ration has been 
cut in all but the Prairie Provinces which 
are supplied from the Alberta oil fields. 
The gasoline coupon value in Ontario, 
Quebec, and British Columbia has been 
cut from 5 to 4 gallons. In the Maritime 
Provinces where only 2 gallons are now 
allowed for each coupon, the ration may 
possibly be increased to 3 gallons. 


ACTIVITY INCREASING IN BASE METALS; 
GOLD PRODUCTION DECLINES 


The wartime consumption of strategic 
metals and minerals is spurring an ag- 
gressive search to locate new sources of 
base metals, including such items as 
chromium, tungsten, molybdenum and 
manganese. Special courses were con- 
ducted in Ontario during the spring to 
give prospectors information on the oc- 
currence of war-needed metals and how 
to recognize them. Geological parties are 
being sent out by the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments to give assistance to 
prospectors. Income and excess profits 
tax concessions have been granted to 
syndicates, exploration and mining com- 
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panies sending out prospectors. A War 
Metals Advisory Committee has been set 
up to investigate the possibilities of in. 
creasing the production of strategic 
metals and minerals. Possibilities for 
developing marginal and submargina] 
properties will be reported to the Metals 
Controller. 

Output of nickel and zinc will be in. 
creased when large plant expansion pro. 
grams are completed. New units of the 
aluminum industry recently came into 
production. Canada is now making more 
than 40 percent of all the aluminum be- 
ing used by the United Nations. Gold 
production is about 6 percent below last 
year. Difficulty in getting equipment and 
supplies is the principal reason for the 
drop. 


LUMBER DEMAND GREATER THAN SUPPLY 


In every lumber-producing province 
except Nova Scotia the demand for lum- 
ber exceeds the supply. The situation is 
particularly acute in British Columbia 
where in the face of rising demand the 
cut of Douglas fir, spruce, and hemlock 
logs is less than last year. This is ow- 
ing primarily to the scarcity of skilled 
loggers, many of whom have joined the 
armed forces or have gone to work in 
shipyards and other war industries. A 
decline in shipments to Great Britain 
has been offset to a considerable extent 
by larger exports to the United States 
and increased domestic demand for 
emergency housing, shipping containers, 
and other war requirements. 

Demand for Canadian pulpwood in the 
United States is very heavy, and exports 
to the American market are considerably 
higher than last year. Newsprint sales 
to the United States have slackened, 
however, and oversea shipments have 
been curtailed. Mills operated at 68 per- 
cent of capacity in May, the lowest rate 
since early 1940. 


MATERIAL RESTRICTIONS CURTAIL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Restriction on nonessential building 
and the shortage of materials have cut 
down construction activity. Contracts 
awarded in the first 5 months of 1942 
were valued at $88,000 000, a 32 percent 
drop from the corresponding period last 
year. Contracts for new war plants are 
still being let but the peak in industrial 
building has probably been passed. Al- 
though residential building is below the 
1941 volume, it has held up better than 
other classifications. The sizable num- 
ber of contracts placed for housing in 
war industry and defense areas has been 
an important factor in the residential 
field. Shortages of asphalt and coal tar, 
together with retrenchment in provincial 
expenditures on highways, has reduced 
the amount of road construction. Only 
essential road work connected with the 
war is being undertaken. 


GRAIN CROP PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 


Grain crop prospects in the Prairie 
Provinces are unusually favorable. With 
few exceptions moisture conditions are 
good to excellent. Abundant moisture 
will minimize grasshopper damage, but 
wheat-stem sawfly damage may be more 
serious than last year. Incomplete re- 
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turns to the Wheat Board indicate that 
the acreage seeded to oats, barley, and 
flaxseed is larger than last year, and 
wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces is 
slightly higher. 


SHORTER MEAT SuppPLIES TH1s SUMMER 


Meat supplies are expected to be short 
from July to October. Pork will not be 
plentiful because bacon exports must 
continue in large volume to fill the 600,- 
000,000-pound contract with Britain. 
Hog marketings, now nearing their sea- 
sonal low, are greater than last year but 
will not be large enough to fill the British 
contract and at the same time allow 
normal Canadian consumption. Beef 
supplies are already short in some areas 
and cattle marketings from grasslands 
have not yet started in large volume, 


CHEESE PRODUCTION RISING 


Canada’s cheese-marketing agreement 
for the year, beginning April 1, 1942, 
calls for the shipment to Britain of 
125,000,000 pounds, 13,000,000 pounds 
more than last year. The contract price 
is 20 cents a pound for first-grade cheese 
f. o. b. Montreal. This will net 4 cents 
more than last year after allowing for 
the discontinuance of Canada’s subsidy 
of 1.6 cents. With excellent pasture con- 
ditions, cheese production in Ontario 
and Quebec is running far above last 
year. If the summer’s output is even 
moderately larger than in 1941, produc- 
tion will considerably exceed last year’s 
149,000,000 pounds. 


HIGHER PrRIcES To ENCOURAGE WOOL 
GROWERS 


Increased production of wool is being 
encouraged to offset possible enemy in- 
terference with shipments from Australia 
and New Zealand. The Wool Board, 
which has been given monopoly buying 
powers, has set the prices which it will 
pay for the Canadian wool clip at several 
cents above that of last year. AS an aid 
to increasing sheep flocks, the Federal 
Government will pay freight charges on 
ewes purchased for breeding and will 
loan rams to farmers starting to raise 
new flocks. 


FOREIGN TRADE HIGH; NEW Taxes AFFECT 
THE DOMESTIC OUTLOOK 


Canada’s growing importance as a sup- 
plier to the United Nations shows up in 
the Dominion’s export figures, which in 
May were the highest on record, topping 
any previous month by a wide margin. 
Valued at $234,180,000 (exclusive of gold) 
they were 45 percent higher than in May 
1941, with principal gains in unspecified 
types of munitions, military transport 
equipment, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
woodpulp, and lumber. Agricultural ex- 
ports showed an over-all gain. Ship- 
ments of wheat and flour were below 
last year, but exports of bacon and cheese 
were much higher. Imports, about 80 
percent of which come from the United 
States, have also been expanded steadily 
and for the first 4 months of 1942 totaled 
$548,515,000 as compared with $402,- 
265,000 in the corresponding period of 
1941. Referring in the budget speech to 
the dollar exchange problem which has 
been important in the wartime trade 
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Nazi Rail Lines Take 
Drastic Measures 


Freight trucks on all railway 
lines in Germany and the occupied 
territories, except the Czech “Pro- 
tectorate,’ must carry an extra 
load of 1 ton above normal under 
a recent order, states the European 
press. 

This most dangerous practice is 
regarded as evidence of the de- 
ficiency of rolling stock in Ger- 
many, and the omission of the 
“Protectorate” is assumed to be 
because of damage to railway lines 
by sabotage. 

With the resumption of ordinary 
railway traffic in the Balkans since 
the beginning of May, the railway 
line from Linz to Vienna has been 
closed tO passenger and freight 
service and reserved solely for 
military transport. 
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position with the United States, the 
Finance Minister said that there had 
been a marked improvement in the posi- 
tion in the first quarter of the current 
year. Whereas the decline in the gov- 
ernment’s gold and dollar reserves in the 
calendar year 1941 had been $142,000,000 
(Canadian), there was a decline of only 
$50,000,000 in the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1942. The improvement resulted 
from the purchase of Canadian securities 
by United States investors, as well as 
from payments by the United States to 
Canada for goods furnished under the 
Hyde Park agreement. The outlook in 
1942-43 was considerably more cheerful, 
although there was still need to con- 
serve United States dollar exchange be- 
cause the tourist trade would be adversely 
affected by the gasoline and rubber ra- 
tioning and because newsprint exports, 
an important source of dollar exchange, 
have been declining. 

As to domestic trade, it seems doubt- 
ful if the marked increases in taxation 
recently announced can be borne without 
curtailment of expenditures in other 
directions. The new taxes on luxuries, 
as well as the increases in the other 
levies affecting tobacco, liquor, etc., are 
already in effect although reports of 
their results in consumption are not yet 
a matter of record. Collection of income 
taxes at the increased rates which will 
be undertaken at the source, so far as 
possible, will not. be begun until Septem- 
ber 1, and then not at the full rate until 
January 1, 1943, because of adjustments 
with the present system. Meanwhile, 
the indexes of trade show a tendency to 
level off in some directions although they 
are still fairly buoyant. The dollar sales 
of wholesale trading establishments in 
May were 7 percent higher than in May 
a year ago, as compared with a 9 percent 
increase in April. Sales of department 
stores during the month were 6 percent 
higher than in May last year but were 
down 2 percent from April. The heavy 
turn-over in footwear, clothing, and 
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food which has been a feature of recent 
business is in accord with the generally 
rising trend of employment. Restric- 
tions on consumers’ goods, however, are 
gradually taking many commodities off 
the market. The decrease in hardware 
and household appliance business is al- 
ready fairly marked. 


Cost oF LIVING INDEX FRACTIONALLY 
HIGHER 


The cost of living, as measured by the 
official index, has shown a slightly rising 
tendency in recent months, although it 
is still only fractionally changed from 
the level of December 1 when the gen- 
eral price control was imposed. On May 
1 it stood at 116.1 of the 1935-39 base, 
as compared with 115.9 on April 1, show- 
ing a rise of 15.2 percent for the entire 
war period. According to an official an- 
nouncement, the increase in the taxa- 
tion of cigarettes recently imposed will 
not be figured in the index (which gov- 
erms wage adjustment) but will be ac- 
counted for separately. In general those 
new taxes which are to be paid by the 
consumer will be deemed not part of 
the price for the purpose of the general 
price control. 


PricE CEILING SusBsIDIES oF $50,000,000 
ASKED 


A subsidy appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1943, is now before Parliament to enable 
importers and domestic producers to 
keep under the price ceiling. It is re- 
ported that a considerable part of the 
appropriation will be necessary to offset 
the increased transportation costs on 
crude oil. Subsidy payments of more 
than $7,000,000 were reported through 


June 8. 
Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—The Control Board con- 
tinues to grant exchange authorizations 
with the same delay of 90 days for arti- 
cles of prime necessity and 120 to 180 days 
for articles not in this category. 

Government Finances.—Revenues for 
April have not yet been announced, but 
they are reported to have declined fur- 
ther. Revenues during March totaled 
3,913,000 colones, and expenditures 4,870,- 
000—a deficit of 957,000 colones thus 


resulting. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The trade situation in Cuba improveu 
during May, but serious difficulties are 
being experienced because of lack of 
shipping space, both for exports and im- 
ports. Dwindling reserves of certain 
commodities, such as iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and actual shortages in other lines, 
notably lumber and plumbing fixtures, 
manifested their effect upon trade move- 
ments. Construction activity, main- 


tained at a high level since the beginning 
of the year, declined somewhat during 
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the month under review. The Govern- 
ment extended and intensified price con- 
trol and rationing measures in order to 
check inflationary tendencies before they 
can further imperil Cuban economy. To 
supervise prices directly, an Office of 
Price Regulation and Supply was estab- 
lished and vested with sweeping powers 
to control practically all phases of the 
island’s economic life. This organiza- 
tion is charged with the stabilization of 
basic commodity prices, the control of 
stocks of essential goods, and the curb- 
ing of excess profits. A gasoline ration- 
card system applying to private auto- 
motive vehicles was established during 
the month and subsequently extended to 
include commercial, industrial, and gov- 
ernmental vehicles. 

The fresh-vegetable marketing season 
has now been completed, but owing to 
shipping difficulties vegetables have not 
been moved in so large a volume as that 
realized in previous years. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Restrictions Not to Apply to Ez- 
ports of Honey, Beeswax, Preserved Pine- 
apples, and Pimientos.—Exportation 
from Cuba of honey, beeswax, preserved 
pineapples, and pimientos produced in 
that country is no longer subject to the 
export control regulations established 
under decree No. 3485 of December 27, 
1941, according to a decree of the Min- 
ister of Commerce published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of April 29, 1942. Ex- 
porters of these products, however, are 
obliged to declare all shipments within 
48 hours of their consummation to the 
Agency of Importation and Exportation. 
Permission of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, previously required for such ex- 
portation, is no longer necessary. 

The purpose of the decree is to permit 
the exportation of these products avail- 
able in excess of domestic needs. 

Export Embargo on Livestock and 
Fresh Beef Extended Indefinitely and 
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Maximum Beef Prices Fired.—The Cuban 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply has 
extended for an indefinite period the em- 
bargo on the exportation from Cuba of 
cattle on the hoof and fresh chilled 
beef, according to resolution No. 9 of 
June 19, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 23, 1942. The resolution 
states that the indefinite extension of 
the embargo, already twice extended for 
30-day periods, does not preclude the 
possibility of subsequently permitting 
limited exports if this can be done with- 
out affecting the normal domestic beef 
supply. 

In addition, the resolution established 
new beef prices to remain effective until 
September 1, 1942. These are as fol- 
lows (old prices in parentheses): Cattle 
on the hoof, $4.10 per 100 pounds ($3.80) ; 
dressed beef, $0.165 per kilogram ($0.16) ; 
first-grade beef, $0.165 per pound ($0.16). 
Maximum retail prices of second- and 
third-grade beef remain at $0.11 and 
$0.06 per pound, respectively. Commenc- 
ing September 1, 1942, the price of cattle 
on the hoof is to be lowered to $4 per 
100 pounds, that of dressed beef to $0.16 
per kilogram, and that of first-grade 
beef to $0.16 per pound. The resolution 
also created a commission to study Cuban 
beef production and supply, particularly 
the problem of determining production 
costs. It is to be composed of cattle 
raisers, slaughterhouse operators, work- 
ers, and consumers. 

[For announcement of the original em- 
bargo on exports of cattle on the hoof and 


refrigerated meat, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.] 


Transport and Communication 


Difficulties Recently Encountered.— 
Transportation difficulties experienced 
during recent months were further ac- 
centuated in May. 

The recent tourist season was the most 
disappointing in Cuban history. Visi- 


tors totaled only a fraction of the usual 
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number which arrive at the island during 
the winter season. 

Operating results of Cuban railroads 
have -improved substantially, as indi- 
cated by greatly increased receipts dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1941, to May 23, 
1942, in comparison with collections of 
the corresponding 1940-41 period. 

Radio Legislation.—The Cuban Gov- 
ernment has transferred the Direction 
de Radio (Radio Bureau) from the Min- 
istry of Communications to the Ministry 
of National Defense, and has absorbed 
the Cuerpo Auxiliar de Radio Aficionados 
(Auxiliary Corps of Radio Amateurs) 
into the Military and Naval Reserves. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour Transactions Placed 
Under Governmental Control.—The im- 
portation, distribution, and storage of 
wheat flour in the Dominican Republic 
have been placed under governmental 
control and the authority to exercise 
such control is vested in a Wheat Flour 
Comptroller, according to decree No. 57 
of June 3, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 6, 1942. 

The purpose of the decree, as stated 
in its preamble, is to preclude profiteer- 
ing and other speculation in this com- 
modity, which is highly essential to the 
daily life of the Dominican people. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments During May.— 
The proclamation of a series of banking 
regulations was the main event in the 
financial field during May. On May 26, 
the President issued decree No. 858 ef- 
fecting certain modifications in the Re- 
public’s banking laws. The majority of 
the provisions consisted of clarifications 
of the present law and minor amend- 
ments. A controversial change was con- 
tained in article 40 which states that 
each individual bank can grant credit 
only up to 100 percent of the capital and 
resources of any individual, firm, or cor- 
poration. Exporters of native produce, 
in whose favor irrevocable letters of 
credit have been opened by a foreign 
bank to cover specific shipments and 
who present collateral satisfactory to the 
banks, are exempted from the effects of 
this article. 

This limitation has provoked consider- 
able dissatisfaction in local commercial 
circles and banks. It is understood that 
the Chamber of Commerce of Guayaquil 
has requested a reconsideration of the 
article. As Ecuador is a country of lim- 
ited capital, small firms are accustomed 
to operate largely on credit. Banks reg- 
ularly follow the practice of lending large 
sums of money to their depositors for the 
purpose of financing ordinary business 
activities. Financial circles state that 
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the new law either will force small firms 
to curtail their business severely or to 
redistribute their deposits among several 
banks so as to obtain from each institu- 
tion the maximum credit permissible. 

A government decree of May 11 an- 
nounced that the Banco Central del 
Ecuador would grant exchange to im- 
porters upon the immediate deposit of 
50 percent of the value of the credit 
sought, the remainder to consist of col- 
lateral satisfactory to the directors of the 
bank. This action was taken to aid im- 
porters, in view of the increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining articles from the 
United States. 


On May 23 the directors of the Banco 
Central announced that the bank had 
suspended all lending operations di- 
rectly with the public. It will now deal 
only with commercial banks, agricultur- 
ists, and importers. Financial circles 
state that this action was taken in an 
effort to drive into circulation some 60,- 
000,000 sucres which commercial banks 
now have on deposit with the Banco Cen- 
tral. 


The Exchange Control Board started 
accepting applications for exchange 
which will be allocated under the quotas 
for the third semester of 1942. During 
May foreign exchange totaling $1,483,000 
was set aside under the ordinary, special, 
and third-semester quotas. Of this 
amount, $1,044,000 were assigned for im- 
ports from the United States. 

Customs receipts totaled 4,364,000 su- 


cres, compared with 3,330,000 sucres in 
May 1941. 





New Spanish-French Air 
Plans 


: 
4 
4 
4 
4 
d 
{ 
Iberia (Spanish Air Lines) and } 
Air France are planning an ex- 4 
change of facilities for the opera- } 
tion of services between Casa- 4 
blanca (Morocco) and Dakar and ] 
between Madrid and the Canary } 
Islands, states the British press. 4 
Spain’s share in the arrange- ] 
ment will presumably be to fur- 4 
nish bases on the routes, with Air } 
France supplying the equipment, 4 
since Spain seems to have no ¢ 
flying-boats or long-range land- } 
planes suitable for such purposes. 4 
If these routes to Dakar and the ; 
Canaries are operated, the reason 4 
for the completion of the Potez } 
161 and the other flying-boats ] 
which France is reported to be 4 
buiding would seem to be obvious. | 
The now-dominant European 4 
power would find such _ routes ) 
useful. 4 
A Spanish mission has been ; 
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4 
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4 
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visiting South America to discuss 
the establishment of an air serv- 
ice between Madrid and Buenos 
Aires, a project previously consid- 
ered impracticable because of 
Spain’s supposed lack of suitable 
equipment and shortage of gaso- 
line. 
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“Bundles for Berlin 
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Egypt 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Regulations Adopted for Mark- 
ing.—Regulations for the marking of tea 
have been adopted in Egypt, effective 
May 31, 1942, by a decree issued May 18, 
1942, and published in the Journal Official 
of May 25, 1942. 

The decree provides that the weight 
must be stated in one of the units of 
weight established by the law of 1939 
relative to weights and measures. (See 
COMMERCE REporTS, May 20, 1939.) 

The origin, type, and weight of tea sold 
in boxes, packages, or other wrappings 
must be written in the Arabic language 
and in characters the height of which 
must not be less than that of any other 
mark on the package. In any case, they 
must not be less than 3 millimeters in 
height. 

The origin and type of tea in bulk des- 
tined to be sold must be written on the 
containers, in the Arabic language and 
in characters of at least 3 centimeters in 
height. 


France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


“Champagne” Wines: Special Certifi- 
cate of Origin Required Upon Exporta- 
tion —Every shipment of “Champagne” 
wines from France to a country other 
than France or French colonies must be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin 
issued by the National Bureau for Distri- 
bution of Champagne, by terms of an 
order published in the Journal Officiel. 

“Armagnac” Wines and Brandies: Na- 
tional Distribution Bureau Established.— 
A National Bureau for Distribution of 
“Armagnac” wines and brandies has been 
established in France, under the Minister- 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, by an 
order published in the Journal Officiel. 
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This Bureau is to control the acquisi- 
tion, distribution, distillation, trade, stor- 
age, and sale of wines and brandies pro- 
duced in the Armagnac region, 

Additional Trade Organization Com- 
mittees Formed.— Additional organiza- 
tion committees or sections of commit- 
tees for the following industries and 
trades have been created in France by 
decrees recently published in the Journal 
Officiel (just received and not hitherto 
announced) : 


Refrigeration business (Decree No. 
3744 of July 15, 1941); publicity trades 
and professions (Decree No. 3105 of July 
18, 1941) ; compound and molasses feed- 
stuffs for animals (Decree No. 3207 of 
July 30, 1941) ; importation of forest and 
lumber products (Decree No. 3210 of Au- 
gust 2, 1941); beet sugar (Decree No. 
3467 of August 11, 1941) ; distribution and 
sale of electric and radioelectric material 
(order of September 19, 1941) ; commerce, 
distribution, and transformation of seeds 
and plants (Decree No. 4141 of September 
26, 1941). 


Pharmacy Regulations Codified.—A 
new Pharmacy Code has been placed in 
effect in France, replacing all previous 
measures, by decree-law No. 3890 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 

This law regulates the manufacture 
and sale of medicines, pharmaceutical 
specialties, serums and vaccines, and 
drugs and chemical products for phar- 
macies; organizes the pharmacy profes- 
sion; and regulates the exercise of this 
profession. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special “Warehouse” Tax on Imports 
Increased.—The special “warehouse” tax 
on all merchandise imported into French 
Cameroun at the port of Douala has been 
increased from 7.50 francs to 8.50 francs 
per ton, by an order of March 7, 1942, 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture 


published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on March 15. 

This tax, which is paid by the naviga- 
tion companies, does not apply to im- 
ports by parcel post. 

[The establishment of this tax was an- 


nounced in COMMERCE REPoRTS of December 
23, 1939.] 


French Morocco 


J ariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Mineral Oils for Regeneration: 
Temporary Duty-Free Admission 
Granted.—The benefit of temporary 
duty-free admission under bond has 
been extended, under specified conditions, 
to used mineral oils imported into the 
French Zone of Morocco for regenera- 
tion by factories equipped for this pur- 
pose, by a vizierial order published in 
the Bulletin Officiel. 

The regenerated oils must be reex- 
ported or placed in warehouse within 6 
months after importation. 

Fresh Fruits: Export License Taz 
Fized.—An export license tax of 50 
francs per 100 kilograms, gross weight, 
has been imposed on certain fresh fruits 
exported from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, effective from October 3, 1941, by 
an order of the Secretary General of 
the Protectorate of Dec. 3, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel. 

The fruits affected are fresh fruits or 
fruit pulps preserved in a fresh state in 
sulfurized water, sulfur dioxide, or other 
similar product. 

Textile Covers and Fabrics: Exporta- 
tion Prohibited.* 
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French West 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Circulation of Large Denomination 
Bank of France Notes Prohibited.—Notes 
of the Bank of France of 5,000 francs, 
1,000 francs, and 500 francs denomina- 
tion have been declared unacceptable 
by the public treasury of French West 
Africa since May 17, 1941, the date of 
publication of resolution No. 1744F dated 
May 16, 1941, according to information 
just received. A period of 15 days was 
allowed for holders of Bank of France 
notes of 500 and 1,000 francs to exchange 
them at the post offices, agencies of the 
Treasury, and the Banque de 1’Afrique 
Occidentale, provided the total sum in- 
volved was less than 5,000 francs. Sums 
of a higher amount than 5,000 francs are 
exchangeable only at the agencies of the 
Treasury or at the Banque and only 
after satisfactory proof of ownership 
and of the source of the notes. 

Functionaries, military and naval per- 
sonnel, and travelers from France may 
at all times exchange Bank of France 
notes at agencies of the Treasury or of 
the Banque de 1’Afrique Occidentale at 
the first port of call or at the port of 
disembarkation, within the limits of 
amounts and types of notes of which 
exportation from France is authorized. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Fabrics and Artificial Hair: Im- 
port Sales Tax Reduced in Dahomey.— 
The import sales tax on rayon fabrics 
and artificial hair of any kind has been 
reduced in Dahomey from 7 to 5 percent 
ad valorem by order No. 3461F, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa. 

At the same time the compensatory 
tax on such products imported for con- 
sumption in that colony, which are not 
subject to the sales tax, has been re- 
duced from 6.30 percent to 4.30 percent 
ad valorem by order No. 3462F. 

Gums: Exportation Limited to Mem- 
bers of Exporters’ Group.—Gums have 
been added to the list of products which 
may be exported from French West 
Africa only by members of groups of 
exporters of each product, by order No. 
482 of February 4, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

(Exportation of peanuts, cotton, cacao, 
maize, coffee, palm oil, oil seeds, rubber, 
wool, shea butter, and hides and skins 
has already been limited to members of 
exporters’ groups.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
2 1902} and December 27, 1841, and May 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Conditions on the Reichsbahn.—The 
German State Railway is reported to 
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Pan-American Airways in 
Alaska 
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Pan-American Airways has 

been authorized to provide service } 

to and from the intermediate 4¢ 
points, Tanana Crossing, Alaska, 

and Burwash Landing, Yukon 4 

Territory, on the route now op- 

erating between Fairbanks and ] 

Whitehorse. The new points are { 

to be served with respect to per- } 

sons and property, except mail, on 4 

a flag-stop basis. } 
A request by Pan-American to 4 

operate between Tanana Crossing 

and Anchorage was denied by the , 

Civil Aeronautics Board, as was { 

also a request for approval of a } 

contract to purchase Lavery Air- 4 

ways, an AlasKan air carrier op- 

erating between Fairbanks and 4 

Anchorage. 
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The Board found that a third 
service connecting Anchorage 


with the Fairbanks-Juneau-Seat- 
tle service was not justified and 
would divert traffic from existing 
services. Approval of the Lavery 
purchase would not be consistent 
with the public interest, the Board 
stated, because of the _ possible 
adverse effect on other services by 
Alaskan carriers, if they were 
foreclosed from operating between 
major towns. 

The request of Alaska Air Lines, 
Inc., a new company, to operate 
between Juneau and Anchorage 
has also been denied by the Board, 
who could not justify at this time 
two routes out of Juneau, one to 
Fairbanks and one to Anchorage, 
since the three cities are now 
served by an extension of the ex- 
isting route, Juneau-Fairbanks. 
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have a regular staff of 1,250,000 persons 
in its service, many of its members work- 
ing in occupied territories, according to 
the European press. 

The staff necessary to operate or con- 
trol the operation of railways in occu- 
pied territories was already available, 
as for years a large contingent of reserve 
men had been trained especially to take 
over the duties of railwaymen who were 
to be sent abroad in case of war. 

The supervising departments of the 
Reichsbahn have always been rather 
overstaffed, and probably no difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining such 
personnel to control the railways in an- 
nexed or occupied territories. 

The operating staffs were taken from 
the regular German staff, and their 
places were filled from the reserve staff, 
formed of permanent way and workshop 
personnel. After the war began, a sec- 
ond reserve staff was formed by training 
women for various jobs, and some 80,000 
women are now on the regular war staff 
of the Reichsbahn. Men were also se- 
cured from occupied countries and from 
prisoner-Of-war camps. 
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In addition, longer working hours gen- 
erally have been introduced and rest 
and holiday periods cut down. Men 
called to the armed forces are said to 
comprise only some highly trained spe- 
cial workers, such as mechanics and 
welders. 

A new timetable for the Reichsbahn 
and railways in occupied Europe came 
into force on May 4, states the European 
press. It is to operate for a full year 
with respect to freight trains. 

The changes provided for increased 
requirements of the military depart- 
ments. More locomotives were needed 
for occupied territories, and passenger- 
train services were accordingly further 
reduced, making more engines available 
for freight trains. As these engines were 
less powerful, however, lighter freight 
trains had to be scheduled on lines where 
passenger engines are to be used. 

Another effect of the restriction of pas- 
senger services has been that heavy 
freight trains have been put back to the 
shortest route in many cases where for- 
merly the density of passenger traffic 
made detours necessary for the slower 
freight trains. 

On electrified sections more use is to 
be made of electric locomotives, and even 
passenger motor coaches, on freight serv- 
ices. The steam freight locomotives 
hitherto used are thus made available for 
other sections. 

Light local freight trains have been re- 
duced to a bare minimum, and impor- 
tant wayside stations are again served 
by certain long-distance freight trains. 
More regular but fewer conditional trains 
are run, and longer shifts for engines and 
crews have been introduced. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control Established on Food Grains.— 
In order to conserve food supplies and 
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regulate their prices, a control has been 
established over the distribution of food 
grains in India, by an order issued March 
21, 1942, known as the “Food Grains Con- 
trol Order.” This order will become ef- 
fective in the various provinces on dates 
to be set by the respective provincial 
governments. 

The order requires all persons, other 
than producers of food grains, engaged 
in any undertaking which involves the 
purchase, sale, or storage for sale in 
wholesale quantities exceeding 20 
maunds (maund of 82.5 pounds) of any 
of the specified food grains to obtain a 
license from the provincial government 
in whose jurisdiction the person is lo- 
cated. The requirement applies also to 
retailers whose business involves the pur- 
chase of food grains in quantities exceed- 
ing 20 maunds in a single transaction. 
Wholesale purchases of food grains by 
consumers, except under special permis- 
sion of the provincial licensing authority, 
is prohibited. License holders are re- 
quired to keep accounts in a prescribed 
manner and to submit monthly returns 
of their purchases, sales, and stocks. 

The food grains specified under the 
order include rice, wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, and the millets—jowar and bajra, 
barley, ragi, gram, and maize. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Smaller.—Receipts for 1942-43 
(March 21 to March 20) are estimated 
at 3,137,866,940 rials, and expenditures 
at 3,137,695,053, compared with 3,613,- 
768,718 and 4,323,911,676, respectively, 
for 1941-42, according to the budget bill 
recently approved by Parliament. Ac- 
tual budget results have not been pub- 
lished so that comparison with the esti- 
mates is impossible. 

The present budget is actually smaller 
than the figures indicate, since it con- 
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tinues the policy of including in the 
regular accounts supplementary items. 
Regular receipts include for the first 
time royalties from oil (estimated at 
347,200,000 rials), which were heretofore 
kept in a secret account. Another new 
item, amounting to 150,000,000 rials, is 
revenue from factories and properties 
transferred to the State by the former 
Shah. The leSs-favorable economic 
conditions and shrinkage in foreign trade 
are held primarily responsible for the 
decline in the following leading sources 
of revenue: Customs duties, chancellery 
and miscellaneous receipts (200,000,000 
rials less); Government monopolies and 
commercial activities (160,000,000 less) ; 
income and stamp taxes (102,000,000 
less); and the 1-percent revenue tax on 
imports and exports (30,000,000 less). 
No yield is anticipated from profits on 
export certificates, which totaled 40,- 
000,000 rials in 1941-42 estimates. 

Among the expenditures, the largest 
reduction is for the Ministry of Roads 
(265,000,000 rials against 1,092,000,000 in 
1941-42), owing to savings in road and 
railway construction, which has been 
undertaken by the British in connection 
with the war program. The biggest ap- 
propriation is for the Ministry of War 
(700,000,000 against 565,000,000); it is 
Somewhat less than the preceding year, 
when budget allocations were supple- 
mented by about 280,000,000 rials ear- 
marked from the oil royalty fund for 
military purposes. The recently amal- 
gamated Ministry of Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Mines has the second largest 
appropriation, amounting to 433,000,000 
rials against 990,000,000; suspension of 
work on the steel mill and some factories 
accounts for the decline in these ex- 
penditures. The Ministry of Interior 
was given an increase (306,000,000 rials 
against 170,000,000), owing to its taking 
over the police and gendarmerie. The 
Ministry of Finance’s appropriation is 
300,000,000 rials, as compared with 265,- 
000,000, and the newly created Ministry 
of Health is allowed 54,410,000 rials. 
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Ireland (Eire) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Clothing.—The rationing 
of clothing in Eire became operative on 
June 9, 1942, under an order made on 
June 8 by the Minister for Supplies. 
While the scheme is largely precaution- 
ary, introduced to preserve adequate ex- 
isting stocks, it is more severe than the 
restrictions in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. 

The order applies to the purchase of 
yarns, cloth, and clothing. Fifty-two 
coupons will be allowed for the purchase 
of such articles in the next 12 months— 
i. e., until the end of May 1943. Only 26 
of these coupons may be used by October 
1, 1942. Members of the same family, 
living together, may pool their coupons 
if they desire. 

Certain goods may be purchased with- 
out coupons. Thread, second-hand 
clothing, and ready-made household tex- 
tile articles, such as sheets, serviettes, and 
tablecloths are among the exceptions. 

An extra allowance of 78 coupons will 
be given to expectant mothers and, in 
addition, a ration book will be issued 
for the child when the birth is registered. 

The following typical examples taken 
from articles listed indicate the number 
of coupons required for their purchase: 

Man’s coat (unlined), 18; boy’s, 9. 

Man’s coat (lined), 24; boy’s, 12. 

Man’s overcoat, 36; boy’s, 18. 

Man’s shirt, 13; boy’s, 7. 

Man’s three-piece suit, 40; boy’s, 23. 

Man’s pajama, 20; boy’s, 12. 

Woman’s dress (unlined), 13; girl's, 7. 

Woman’s dress (lined), 21; girl’s, 13. 

Woman's pajama, 20; girl’s, 10. 

Woman’s blouse, 12; girl’s, 6. 

Woman’s skirt (no pleats), 8; girl’s, 4. 

Woman’s stockings, 1; girl’s, 1. 


Coupons required for infants’ wearing 
apparel are considerably less. For the 
purchase of piece goods, coupons are for- 
feited on a yardage basis. For example, 
cloth 39 inches wide requires 412 coupons 
per linear yard. 


Mozambique 


Economic Conditions 


The economic position of Mozambique 
was even more adversely affected by the 
war during 1941 than during the preced- 
ing year. The loss of oversea markets 
and low prices were very unfavorable to 
agriculture. Shipping showed a decline. 
Imports were less and exports more than 
in 1940, and there was a decrease in the 
transit and reexport trade. Industrial 
activities did not maintain as satisfactory 
a position as in 1940. Except for a rela- 
tively small number of government con- 
tracts, the building trades were not active, 
owing to a severe shortage of building 
materials. 

Although agriculture was adversely 
affected by unfavorable weather and low 
prices, the quantity of exports of vege- 
table oils, oil seeds, fibers, and timber in- 
creased by about 37 percent. A large 
part of this expansion in exports was 
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accounted for by increased shipments to 
the Union of South Africa, which had 
removed restrictions on imports from 
Mozambique. 

All industries in the colony, includ- 
ing those not dependent upon agricul- 
tural products, felt severely the loss of 
foreign markets, increased prices, and 
scarcity of imported materials. 

There was little development in the 
mining industry during the year. A 
South African mining expert engaged 
to make a study of the Mozambique min- 
eral resources has thoroughly covered 
the territory and is now preparing re- 
ports for the Government. 

During 1941, a total of 78,880 natives 
of Mozambique were recruited for work 
in the mines of the Union of South 
Africa, compared with 71,129 recruited 
in 1940. 

Retail trade in Mozambique was gen- 
erally well maintained during 1941. 
Wholesale trade was largely unaltered 
despite difficulties in obtaining new sup- 
plies. 

General living costs increased by an 
estimated average of 30 percent during 
1941. 

There was a small reduction in the 
number of passengers carried, but an in- 
crease in revenue and freight hauled by 
the railways of the State Administered 
Area from January 1 to September 30, 
compared with figures for the similar pe- 
riod of 1940. A small amount of new 
railway construction was completed. 

Shipping at Lourenco Marques declined 
during 1941, owing chiefly to a sharp drop 
in the number of British and Japanese 
vessels calling at the port. There was, 
however, a larger number of American 
vessels calling at Mozambique ports. 

During the period January 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, the value of all imports 
into Mozambique was approximately $12,- 
989,000, and of exports, $5,229,000. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1940 were $13,427,247 
and $4,347,000, respectively. 

During the first 9 months of 1941, im- 
ports from the United States were valued 
at $1,839,000, and exports to the United 
States at $276,000. Comparative figures 
for 1940 were $1,985,000 and $151,000, re- 
spectively. 

Transit trade through Lourenco 
Marques and Beira from and to Swaziland 
and the Transvaal was valued at $103,- 
211,000 during the first 9 months of 1941. 
During the same period, reexports were 
valued at $10,405,000. 

The foreign exchange control estab- 
lished in 1932 remained in effect with lit- 
tle change to report. Exchange was avail- 
able for all essential imports and most 
luxury items. 

The exchange value of the escudo in 
terms of United States currency remained 
steady throughout the year at 26 escudos 
to one dollar. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Although reflecting wartime restric- 
tions, economic conditions in Nicaragua 
during May were satisfactory. The ship- 
ping situation continued to cause con- 
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cern, but the critical shortage feared early 
in the year had as yet failed to develop, 
Owing to reduced stocks and higher 
prices, the physical volume of wholesale 
and retail trade was lower than in previ- 
ous months, and stores were ordering 
Christmas goods earlier than usual, be- 
cause of shipping prospects. 

Prices have advanced sharply in almost 
all lines, resulting in a sharp rise in living 
costs. Price control has been limited to 
a few fields—notably essential pharma- 
ceutical and chemical products, and pri- 
mary foodstuffs, such as meats, milk, and 
rice. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall in many sections has been 
more plentiful than usual, and crop con- 
ditions appear to be good. By the end 
of May the coffee-export season was al- 
most over, and, although some coffee re- 
mained unshipped because of the ship- 
ping shortage, the amount was not suffi- 
cient to create a serious problem. Pros- 
pects for a good coffee crop in the ap- 
proaching season appeared excellent. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Gold mines continued operations at 
high levels. Work continued on the Pan- 
American highway and on the inter- 
coastal highway between Rama and Ma- 
nagua. The latter road is badly needed 
to connect the Atlantic coast with the 
western part of Nicaragua. Construction 
of public projects continued, though at a 
reduced rate. Difficulty in obtaining 
steel, hardware, cement, and other mate- 
rials is retarding construction, and has 
sharply reduced private building opera- 
tions. A shortage of better-class resi- 
dences, particularly in Managua, is likely 
to occur if present conditions continue. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Lumber, sesame seeds, ipecac, and 
hides supplied full cargoes for ships arriv- 
ing at Nicaraguan ports. Rice exports 
have been restricted to protect the do- 
mestic market. Imports of hardware, 
iron and steel products, electrical appli- 
ances, and other goods have been sharply 
reduced because of priority restrictions in 
the United States. Despite trade diffi- 
culties, customs receipts have been well 
maintained. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Stricter Control of Imports Estab- 
lished.—_Imports into Palestine are to be 
placed under stricter control, according 
to a notice which appeared in the Pal- 
estine Gazette of April 30, 1942. The no- 
tice places full Government control over 
the importation of a large number of 
commodities with a view toward conserv- 
ing shipping space. 

One list contains commodities which 
are to be imported on Government ac- 
count and for which no licenses will be 
issued to private importers. Included 


in this category are wheat, wheat flour, 
barley, rice, sugar, coal, semimanufac- 
tured iron and steel, tin, and timber (ex- 
cept timber from Syria, the Lebanon, 
and Turkey), newsprint, and fertilizers. 
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The notice contains also a long list 
of commodities originating from Overseas 
which may be imported only from a 
number of Middle-East and East African 
territories and then only in exceptional 
circumstances, 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Government Fixes Purchase 
Price for Export Surplus-——-The Para- 
guayan Government has agreed to pur- 
case from the sugar compenies for ex- 
portation, all sugar over the 9,000,000 
kilograms allotted for domestic consump- 
tion by decree No. 7764 of July 9, 1941, 
at the fixed price of 20 paper pesos per 
kilogram, delivered at the customs or 
other designated warehouse near the 
capital, according to decree No. 12844 of 
May 28, 1942. The price of 600 paper 
pesos per ton for cane, delivered at the 
mill, is retained for another year, and 
the Mixed Sugar Commission (La Co- 
mision Mixta de Azucar), which is to be 
continued as a permanent institution, 
must turn over to the Direction General 
of Industries and Commerce the sum of 
2 paper pesos per kilogram of sugar des- 
tined for domestic consumption, these 
funds to be used as a subsidy for the 
exportation of the surplus. 

For the determination of the alloca- 
tion of domestic sales and the export 
surplus the basis used shall be the quan- 
tity of cane milled by each factory, and 
factories are required to produce as a 
minimum for the current harvest a 
quantity equal to that produced during 
the previous season. No factory may 
conclude its milling activities without 
the previous consent of the Direction 
General of Industries and Commerce, 
and new sugar-manufacturing plants 
may be constructed in Paraguay only 
with the prior consent of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Indus- 
tries. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, and August 23, 1941, for previ- 
ous notices of government-fixed guaranteed- 
purchase price for export surplus sugar.] 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bills of Lading Must be Prepared in 
Both Spanish and English.—Effective 
immediately, all bills of lading covering 
shipments to Peru must be filled out in 
both Spanish and English. The Con- 
sulate General of Peru, in New York, 
announces that from now on this re- 
quirement will be strictly enforced. Be- 
fore being presented to the consulate, 
bills of lading must also show the freight 
charge computation and the basis on 
which this charge has been made, 
whether weight or measurement. 

[Holders of the International Reference 
Service, volume I, No. 21, “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Peru,” should make a note of this 
change on page 3 of the memorandum.|] 


United States Trade Agreement with 
Peru Proclaimed.—The trade agreement 
between the United States and Peru, 
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signed at Washington, May 7, 1942, was 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States and by the President of 
Peru on June 29, 1942. The agreement 
will accordingly enter into full force on 
July 29, 1942. 

[A summary of the provisions of the agree- 


ment was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY on May 23, 1942.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Suspension of Tax on Ma- 
rine Insurance Premiums.—In consider- 
ing a petition filed by the Lima Chamber 
of Commerce, relating to the application 
of the tax on premiums of insurance 
and reinsurance contracted in foreign 
companies, the General Superintendency 
of Taxation, in a resolution dated May 
12, 1942, confirms the assertion of the 
Chamber that, owing to present inter- 
national conditions, Peruvian insurance 
companies are in a position to effect ma- 
rine insurance transactions on import- 
and export-merchandise only in a very 
restricted manner. 

The superintendency therefore rules 
that for the duration of the present 
difficulties in ocean transportation, the 
premiums on marine insurance on im- 
ports and exports contracted abroad will 
not be subject to the tax established by 
Law No. 7750. It is further provided 
that the entities or persons transacting 
such insurance need not report the same 
to the Government, and that parties 
through whom premiums are paid are 
not oliged to demand presentation of 
receipts certifying payment of the tax. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish imports during May amounted 
to 184,000,000 crowns as compared with 
only 98,800,000 crowns in April. Al- 
though the value of May imports was 
also larger than for the same month in 
1941, the quantity was considerably 
lower, because price levels in 1942 were 
15 percent higher than for the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 

Exports also increased, rising from 
99,200,000 crowns in April to 125,000,000 
crowns during May. Compared with a 
year ago, exports were lower both in 
value and volume. 

Receipts of coal from Germany con- 
tinued to diminish, and in addition the 
imports of coke, commercial iron, and 
other raw materials from Germany re- 
mained small. 

Imports from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, however, were substantially 
larger than in 1941. During the first 5 
months of 1942 they accounted for 35 
percent of the total imports. 

Lumber export sales to June 15, 1942, 
totaled 300,000 standards or about one- 
half of the total sales estimated for the 
entire year. 

PRICES 


The wholesale price index rose 1 point 
during May, to 187. For the same 
month in 1941 this index was 171, while 
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in 1940 it was only 142 (1935 average 
=100). 

The import price index rose 4 points 
during the month of May, to 268. In 
May 1941 this index was 233, while in 
1940 it was 170. The export price index 
remained unchanged at 186 in May. A 
year earlier this index was 157, while in 
May 1940 it was 153. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Swedish industrial index rose 1 
point in April, to 106. This rise is said 
to be due to increased operations in the 
machinery industry. 

After July 1 the coal allotments for 
Swedish iron and steel mills are to be re- 
duced. Because of this reduction, to- 
gether with a shortage of domestic char- 
coal, lower operations in this industry 
are expected during the second half of 
1942. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Swedish Government’s efforts to 
revive the building industry appears to 
be meeting with some success. At the 
end of March 5, 662 apartments were 
under construction, or nearly double the 
total reported at the same date a year 
ago. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export Credit Guaranty.—The Swedish 
Government recently submitted a bill to 
the Riksdag recommending that the Ex- 
port Credit Board be authorized to guar- 
antee export credits up to 300,000,000 
crowns (about $72,000,000) for the fiscal 
year 1943-44. At the present time, ex- 
port credits may be guaranteed up to 
100,000,000 crowns (about $24,000,000). 
It is set forth in the bill that the export- 
credit system can be expected to be ap- 
plied in settling Finnish-Swedish trade. 
The export-credit guaranty system was 
used to finance an important part of 
Finnish-Swedish trade during the past 
year. In accordance with the 1942 Ger- 


man-Swedish Trade Agreement, the Ex- 
port Credit Board has undertaken to 
guarantee a certain share of export cred- 
its which may be granted to Germany by 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


NEW FRENCH FLYING-BOoAT 


The Potez 161 trans-Atlantic flying- 
boat, with six 1,000-horsepower Hispano- 
Suiza motors, is the first new French air- 
plane to be completed since the collapse 
of France in 1940, states the European 
press, though Vichy, France is reported 
to be building two or three other large 
civil types. 

The first test flights were made in 
March 1942, and it is reported that flying 
tests are now being made at Biscarosse. 

The Potez 161 has a span of 150 feet 
10 inches; length, 106 feet; height, 27 
feet 4 inches; weight empty, 50,300 


pounds, and weight loaded, 94,900 
pounds. It accommodates a crew of 7 
and from 16 to 40 passengers. The max- 


imum speed is 220 miles per hour; range, 
3,730 miles at 134 miles per hour against 
a 37-mile-per-hour head wind with a 
commercial load of 2 tons; landing speed, 
75 miles per hour. 


Automotive 
Products 


ITaLy’s INDUSTRY SERVES WAR PURPOSES 
ONLY 


Practically the sole task of the Italian 
automotive industry is to manufacture 
for the military arms of the Government. 
The need for automotive production for 
civil use is practically nonexistent, as 
only cars having very essential uses are 
allowed to operate. Among these, which 
ane eee methane gas is the predominant 
fue 

The number of workers employed by 
the Fiat Co., a leading motor concern, 
increased from 70,000 in 1940 to 74,000 
in 1941, and profits also showed only a 
moderate increase. The company has 
been collaborating closely with Germany 
on technical matters, and has been pro- 
ducing quite heavily for armament pur- 
poses. Export shipments of the firm 
were maintained in 1941, and new models 
are being planned for post-war compe- 
tition in the world markets. 

The Fiat Co., as well as Isotta Fras- 
chini, a small company, has been manu- 
facturing aviation motors as a part of its 
activity in war production. 


Beverages 


Sparin’s SHERRY SHIPMENTS 


Spanish exports of sherry wine during 
1940 and 1941 were as follows: 
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Destination 1940 1941 


Liters Lifers 
17, 478, 000 1, 317, 000 
1, 041, 000 2, 059, 000 
1, 202, 000 1, 660, 000 


19, 721, 000 5, 036, 000 


Great Britain 
United States 
Other countries 





Though exports decreased during 1941, 
the increase in the domestic consump- 
tion has maintained the prices of wines 
and spirits. 

The present price of alcohol is from 
16 to 17 pesetas a liter, with a tendency 
to rise. At times during 1941 there was 
no alcohol available on the market. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


ARGENTINA’S COAL IMPORTS CUT IN HALF 


Total imports of coal into Argentina 
during 1941 came only to about 1,000,000 
metric tons—about half the amount in 
1940. 

Needs for coal were met by drawing on 
stocks, which fell off nearly 25 percent 
during the year—1,174,000 metric tons 
at the end of 1940 to 820,000 tons at the 
close of 1941. 

Lack of vessels for transportation is 
seen as the chief factor in the reduced 
imports. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the nation is dependent upon Great 
Britain for coal stocks, but coal imported 
from the United States rose from a nor- 
mal 1 percent of the total trade to nearly 
25 percent during 1941. 

Coal-consumers are reducing consump- 
tion at present, railways using only 60 
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percent of the amount used in 1940, 
power companies 85 percent, and domes- 
tic consumers only 50 percent. Ships are 
supplied with only enough coal to pro- 
ceed to nearest ports of their own 
nationality. 

Reductions in consumption have been 
extended also to fuel oil and wood, and 
industrial establishments are under 
strictly controlled supplies. 


CoaL IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Coal imported into the East Canary 
Islands during 1941 showed a small drop 
from that imported during the preceding 
year, but compared favorably with im- 
ports for 1938 and 1939. 

Total coal imports for 1941 came to 
89,910 metric tons, compared with 118,547 
during 1940. 

Imports for the years 1938 and 1939 
stood, respectively, at 75,121 and 82,084 
metric tons. Bunkering sales, however, 
were low, because of war and shipping 
difficulties. Sales for 1941 totaled 90,601 
tons against 94,717 tons in 1940. 


FINLAND SHORT OF FUEL 


Only half of Finland’s annual firewood 
needs had been cut at the end of the 
logging season on April 1. The situa- 
tion improved slightly over that in Feb- 
ruary, when less than 16 percent of the 
normal consumption had been cut. 

The lack of firewood indicated a gen- 
eral shortage of fuels, including also 
cooking gas and coke in Finland. Con- 
sumers will use approximately one-half 
cubic meter of gas per person in Hel- 
sinki and Tampere, Finland’s chief cities, 
during the immediate future, and any gas 
used in excess of the stated amount will 
be charged for at 10 times the normal 
price. 

Finland normally uses about 19,000,- 
000 cubic meters of firewood per year 
and imports coke from Germany. “Ice 
conditions in the Baltic” is the reason 
given for cessation of German imports. 


VARIED GASES FOR GERMAN MOTORCARS 


More than 10,000 German motor ve- 
hicles are expected to be operating ex- 
clusively on city (household) gas, coke- 
oven gas, and sewer gas when plans for 
the program are effected. Plans are 
under the control of Aktiengesellschaft 
der Kohlenwertstoff-Verbande, German 
organization in which substitute fuel as- 
sociations have merged. 

Some German vehicles used manufac- 
tured gas even before the war, it is said, 
particularly in bus and truck transpor- 
tation. One drawback in using the fuel 
was the presence of cyanides, which cor- 
roded the containers; but processes for 
removal of the corrosives have been 
developed. 

Calling the fuel “permanent gas,” Ger- 
mans store it in large containers for 
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transfer to the smaller units carried by 
the vehicles. The name “permanent 
gas” was chosen because the gas retains 
its physical condition under pressure, in 
contrast to butane, propane, and other 
liquid fuels. 

The fuel is used mainly in local traffic 
at present, because few filling stations 
exist. Germans claim an advantage in 
use of the gas is that vehicles can be 
easily changed back to liquid fuels after 
the war. Container shortage is the chief 
drawback to widespread use of the gas. 


DIMINISHED SUPPLIES IN IRELAND 


Quantities of fuels—coal, coke, and 
peat—were so diminished in Ireland at 
the beginning of June that various com- 
mercial users were forced to conserve sup- 
plies drastically. 

The Dublin Gas Co., already having re- 
duced gas supplies last March, was forced 
to reduce supplies still further June 1. 
The new restrictions will make gas avail- 
able only during 5% hours during the 
day. Industries will be particularly af- 
fected, since they will have to discontinue 
evening operations. 

Consumption of electricity has also 
been reduced to a minimum. Electrical 
heating apparatus may not be used, and 
companies are to check on consumers, 
severing connections with those who vio- 
late regulations. 

The Great Southern Railway Co. has 
made further reductions in rail service, 
because of the diminished coal supply, 
and stagecoach service has been estab- 
lished in western Eire. The coal avail- 
able has extremely low steam-raising 
qualities, it is said, and the railway run 
from Dublin to Cork—normally a 6-hour 
trip—now takes from 14 to 24 hours. 

Peat-consumers will use no more than 
1 ton of the fuel during June and July, 
and no coal will be available for domestic 
use during that period—excepting smal] 
amounts to persons wholly dependent on 
anthracite coal stoves. 

Peat-production, however, was ex- 
pected to be about normal during 1942, 
on the basis of present cutting rates. 
About 1,500 tons are being transported 
daily, and authorities hope to raise the 
figure to 2,500 tons soon. 


PrRopUCER GAS IN SWEDEN 


More than three out of every five ve- 
hicles in Sweden are now propelled by 
producer-gas, according to statements in 
the European press. About 61 percent of 


the nation’s pre-war fleet of commercial 
vehicles have been converted to producer- 
gas, and around 17 percent of the pas- 
senger cars. 
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Two-fifths of the generators in use are 
made for wood-consumption, and the re- 


mainder employ charcoal. The present 
tendency, however, is to employ wood, be- 
cause charcoal supplies are more difficult 
to obtain. 

Government assistance is being given 
to charcoal-producers, it is said, but great 
amounts of charcoal are used in road 
transport and in iron «works. Supplies 
are still far behind demand. Govern- 
ment agencies are also attempting to re- 
move from the market the less efficient 
types of producer-gas units. 


SWITZERLAND’S METHANE GaAs 


Methane gas, a fuel said to produce 
almost twice as many calories as manu- 
factured coal gas, is now being reclaimed 
from sewers in the city of Zurich. Mu- 
nicipal authorities voted 600,000 francs 
for installation of equipment. 


The sewer gas is collected and supplied 
to the municipal gas works where it is 
mixed with coal gas. The new installa- 
tion has a capacity of 2,300 cubic meters 
of sewage gas per day or about 170,000 
cubic meters of gas per month. 

One and ore-half cubic meters of 
sewer gas yield 1 cubic meter of methane 
gas, it is reported, the latter gas having 
a heat content of 8,500 calories—almost 
double the 4,300 calories produced by 
coal gas. 


A day’s yield of sewage gas (2,300 cubic 
meters) is equivalent to about 1,600 liters 
of gasoline. Methane gas is said to be 
the best substitute for gasoline, and large 
salvage trucks in Zurich are being re- 
built and equipped to operate with the 
gas. 


FUEL CONSERVATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Greatly reduced fuel imports are 
causing Swiss consumers to search for 
means of saving their supplies. Heating 
systems, cook stoves, warm-water heat- 
ers, and other burners requiring fuels are 
being repaired to effect lesser consump- 
tion. 
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The growing scarcity in fuels has come 
about in spite of increased felling of 
lumber. Industry will use approximately 
50 percent of the amount of fuel previ- 
ously allowed to it. 

No coal supplies will be issued, for the 
remainder of 1942 and through 1943, for 
wash kitchens, according to Government 
announcements, and domestic consumers 
will limit demands for wood to roughly 
100 kilograms (220 pounds) per person. 

The wood supplies must be used in 
wash kitchens, unless warm water is sup- 
plied from a central heating plant, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


Construction 


BvuENOs AIRES BUILDING Hits HicGH MARK 


New building construction, covering an 
area of 1,997,000 square meters in 1941, 
within Argentina’s Federal Capital, was 
the highest on record for the past 5 
years—more than 35 percent above the 
corresponding figure for 1940. 

Building permits issued for the first 
11 months of 1941 totaled 16,316 as 
against 13,936 for the same period in 
1940. 

The total yearly real-estate sales and 
the square meterage represented in new 
construction in the Federal Capital for 
the past 5 years follow: 














, Real-estate New con- 
Year sales struction 
} 
Square 
Pesos meters 
MOORS. ind ab do cnned danse | 268, 262, 000 1, 647, 000 
ee 238, 515, 000 1, 781, 000 
1939. | 339,423,000 | 1, 805, 000 
i RN eaE Cee ee SE FIe 323, 603, 000 1, 475, 000 
GSR TRAP TAS | 374, 634,000 | 1, 997, 000 
| 





A total of 5,467 kilometers of new 
roads was constructed during 1941, not 
including roads built and maintained at 
the expense of the Provinces. Provin- 
cial roads approximate 500,000 kilo- 
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In France, Shorn Locks 
Must Go to Junkmen 


French women, ever the leaders 
in fashion, are now pioneers in a 
novel way of aiding the govern- 
ment—that of having their hair 
cut. 

Human hair is considered val- 
uable—so no one in France is to 
burn, throw away, or destroy any 
waste resulting from hair cutting. 
In all major cities hairdressers 
must keep and preserve waste hair, 
and sell it only to licensed or au- 
thorized dealers in waste, old iron, 
second-hand goods, or to ragpick- 
ers, who will in turn sell it to 
“transforming agencies,” which 
are not further defined. False- 
hair makers alone are permitted 
to purchase the hair necessary for 
their trade directly from hair- 
dressers. 
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meters—indicating that there were about 
595,536 kilometers of finished roads at 
the end of 1941. 


Construction work on the four routes 
which are Argentina’s part of the great 
Pan-American Highway System prog- 
ressed steadily. The Transandine high- 
way to Chile is practically complete, 
lacking only a few kilometers of surfac- 
ing, and this portion is kept under con- 
stant maintenance pending the applica- 
tion of surface materials. The routes to 
Brazil and Paraguay are being surfaced 
with a superior type of material. The 
route to Bolivia is open to traffic in all 
its length, with but a small portion of 
the final work to be finished in the 
northern Provinces. 


Costa Rica’s MATERIALS STocKsS DEPLETED 


The depletion of Costa Rican cement 
stocks has reportedly resulted in a con- 
tinued decrease in road construction as 
well as a decline in construction of urban 
houses and other buildings. 

Many low-priced private homes that 
were under construction have not been 
completed because necessary electric 
materials are available only at prohibi- 
tive prices. 


CEMENT SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Consumption of cement in Ecuador is 
at present limited mainly by the amount 
available. Only 600,000 42.5-kilogram 
sacks of cement produced abroad are 
now on hand, the last shipments arriving 
in 1941. 

Four hundred thousand Sacks of the 
local cement, “Rocafuerte,” will be pro- 
duced during the remainder of 1942, it 
is estimated. ‘This amount will not meet 
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the demand and is being distributed to 
vital enterprises. 

Only one firm produces cement in 
Ecuador, 405,015 sacks during 1941 and 
183,769 in the first 5 months of 1942. 
Additions now being constructed are ex- 
pected to be finished by August and al- 
most double the plant’s capacity. 


WorK UNDERTAKEN ON GOLD COAST 


The most important extraordinary 
works undertaken by the Gold Coast’s 
Public Works Department during 1941 
were those for the Royal Air Force and 
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military authorities. The normal pro- 
gram was confined to the maintenance 
of existing works. 


The scheme for building houses for 
Government employees was suspended 
on account of the shortage of building 
materials, particularly roofing materials, 
fittings, and paint, and also the increased 
price of these items. 

During the year a third gas-producer 
unit was installed in the Sekondi Water- 
works, Inchaban. Apart from the work 
of extending and maintaining water sup- 
plies, expenditure was incurred on sur- 
face water drainage works and sundry 
sanitary improvements in various parts 
of the colony. 

The Public Works Department con- 
structed also important additions to the 
airport at Accra. Road development was 
completely curtailed during 1941, only 
221% miles of new roads being completed. 

The extent of construction activity un- 
dertaken by individual contractors and 
the various firms is not known, but it is 
thought that such construction was af- 
fected by the war as a result of the 
increased price of building and other 
construction materials. 


ITALY’s APARTMENT CONSTRUCTION AT 
NADIR 


The construction of apartment build- 
ings in the urban centers of Italy has 
been reduced to an absolute minimum, 
operations being generally confined to 
the completion of buildings already 
started. 


In spite of the accentuated need for 
labor and for raw materials in the war 
industries, however, the Government 
continues to promote the construction of 
housing accommodations for workers 
employed in key industries, as for ex- 
ample in the extraction of coal and lig- 
nite. Also, the program of gradually 
raising the average standard of rural 
housing is still being maintained. 

In the meantime, an already-existing 
housing shortage is gradually increasing. 
Housing accommodations declined 20 
percent in the 1931-40 decade as com- 
pared with the preceding decade, one 
authority stated, as a result of a large 
increase in the population. The same 
authority asserts that in order to cover 
the deficiency it would be necessary to 
construct 700,000 rooms annually for the 
next 20 years. 


In Rome alone the growth in popula- 
tion and the wartime trend of dwellers 
in outside districts to move to the cap- 
ital were reflected by a shortage of 125,- 
000 rooms at the end of 1941, and it is 
estimated that the number will continue 
to increase rapidly. 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL MAINTAINED IN PERU 


Despite a shortage of many items in 
the construction-material field, the ac- 
tivity in private as well as in public build- 
ing is continuing on a very satisfacotry 
level in Peru. Building permits issued 
in the Lima metropolitan district during 
1941 totaled 1,475 against 957 in 1940, 
a gain of 54 percent. The Government 
is still devoting special attention to a 
vast road-construction program. 
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Britain Banishing All 
“Frills” 


Women’s clothing in Britain has 
lost its fancy trimmings, and now 
even the windows will lose their 
frills. Since May 31 no more lace 
curtains are being manufactured. 
This applies to lace of all kinds— 
the only exception being that used 
for hair nets, or to substitute for 
window glass. 

Supply of felt hat hoods will be 
reduced to a tenth of the normal 
figure, while no cloth will be avail- 
able for headwear except for work- 
men’s utility caps and, to a small 
extent, for children and infants. 

About one-half the normal sup- 
ply of mattresses and quilts will be 
produced. 
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Swiss ActTIviry SHARPLY CUT 


Building activity in Switzerland has 
been greatly reduced because of the scar- 
city of cement. 

Cement rationing began in January 
1942, and a recent decree provides that 
imported cement must be reported to the 
Building Section of the Federal War Of- 
fice as soon as it arrives in the country. 
It will be obtainable only upon compli- 
ance with special restrictions. 

The price of this imported cement, 
which is to be reserved for purposes im- 
portant to the war economy, will be fixed 
and will be considerably higher than that 
of the domestic variety. As the import 
possibilities are very limited, however, 
no noticeable improvement can be ex- 
pected in the present provisioning situ- 
ation. 


HOUSING PROJECT FOR SUBURBS OF VENE- 
ZUELA’S CAPITAL 


A new dwelling construction company 
that has been formed plans to erect some 
200 houses in the environs of Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

In connection with the execution of 
the governmental program of public 
works, as well as the carrying out of 
present plans for developing home pro- 
duction, a matter of vital interest is 
finished iron and steel supplies, which 
normally come entirely from abroad. A 
special commission may possibly be sent 
to the United States to handle these sup- 
plies and direct the purchasing of all 
construction supplies. 


Cork and Products 


ITALY’s NEw “FLESSUGHERO” 


A new cork product—‘flessughero”— 
recently appeared on the Italian market 
and has aroused interest in the shoe- 
making industry, according to the Eu- 
ropean press. This material is said to 
combine the best features of cork and 
linoleum, possessing lightness, compact- 
ness, elasticity, and impermeability, and 
to have unusual resistance against wear. 

Italian industry is of the opinion that 
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the new product will prove a valuable 
substitute for leather and hides. 


SPANISH CORK OUTPUT AND PRICES 


About 35,000 metric tons of cork were 
stripped in Spain in 1941—a substantial 
increase over 1940—as a result of a heavy 
demand for cork from central Europe 
and the United States. The average 
price paid to growers in 1941 was $36 
per metric ton compared with $24 in 
1940. 

Catalonian factories absorbed 10,000 
tons of manufactured corkwood, ap- 
proximately three times the amount used 
in 1940. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


AMPLE POWER FOR AUSTRALIA’S ISLAND 
STATE 


Progress is being made on projects to 
increase the capacity of the Tasmanian 
Waddamana and Tarraleah generating 
stations operated by the Hydroelectric 
Commission, according to press reports. 
An effort is being made to speed comple- 
tion of the work in order that ample 
power may be available for essential 
industries. 


INDIA’Ss PLAN TO PROVIDE EQUIPMENT FOR 
FARMERS 


Electric pumping sets and motor in- 
stallations will be supplied to farmers 
and industrialists by the Indian Govern- 
ment on an installment-plan basis, say 
press reports. The recipient’s initial 
payment will cover the expense of trans- 
porting and installing the machinery, 
which will be in charge of the Electricity 
Department. Subsequent payments, 


covering the cost of the plant and equip- 
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ment, may be made monthly or annually 
and may be distributed over a period not 
exceeding 3 years. 


Output OF SWEDISH INDUSTRY MOUNTS 
SLIGHTLY 


The Swedish electrical manufacturing 
industry increased its production in 1940, 
chiefly as a result of railroad and rural 
electrification projects. The total value 
of electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
cable manufactured in 1940 was 285,- 
200,000 crowns, against 281,100,000 in 
1939. 


HicH LEVEL OF OUTPUT IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Production of electrical equipment in 
the United Kingdom was maintained at 
a high level throughout 1941, and profits 
are reported to have been good. Domes- 
tic demands were heavy, and, in addition, 
substantial quantities of large turbo- 
generating installations, slip-ring 
motors, and large transformers were ex- 
ported principally to South Africa, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South America. 

Demands for industrial and commer- 
cial electric-light fittings were also heavy 
in 1941, but the ornamental and decora- 
tive fitting and the street-lighting 
branches of the industry were less active. 
Present prices of electrical fittings are 
said to be 20 to 50 percent above pre- 
war levels. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PROSPECTS IN PALESTINE 


The 1941-42 food year in Palestine 
promises to be one of the most produc- 
tive in the country’s history. With rec- 
ord crops of wheat and barley already 
aSsured and with a good olive crop fore- 
cast, the position is rather fortunate— 
especially since Palestine is more than 
ever dependent on its own ability to meet 
domestic food requirements. The one 
exception to improvement is the citrus 
industry, which continues to suffer from 
the removal of its export market. 

Crops raised during the preceding year 
(1940-41) were poor. The olive crop, a 
staple in the country, for example, was 
less than 2,000 tons against 8,000 to 10,- 
000 tons expected this year. Wheat and 
barley yields in 1941-42 are expected to 
show a heavy increase over the preced- 
ing year. 

Palestine’s main crops are wheat, 
barley, durra, sesame, olives, citrus fruits, 
grapes, and figs. With the exception of 
citrus fruits and olives, they are also 
the main crops of Trans-Jordan. 

Yields of principal crops in Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan in 1942 are expected 
to be the highest in years. 


Coffee 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
May and April 1942 amounted to 761,242 
and 950,923 bags, respectively, of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 
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Costa Rican SHIPMENTS 


The Coffee Institute in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, states that estimates for the 1942— 
43 coffee crop will be made in August 
1942. Exports to the United States are 
still being made on a small scale and 
for the account of the next American 
quota. The 1941-42 crop export quota 
is already being filled. 

Exports of clean coffee from Costa 
Rica during May 1941 and 1942 follow: 











Destination | May 1941 | May 1942 

| 

| | 
| Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 
| kilograms | kilograms 
United States e a5 O44 14, 932 
Argentina_. ie ction ae a _| 638 
*2) eee 15, 208 3, 250 
Chile___- Oe BE, ER aT 233 
Great Britain. __-__-_-. Ww: 13 ee eee 
Switzerland ; aiid 2, 894 2, 812 
Sen, can 6 ueconue 292 93 
ei id cine 19, 351 21, 958 





VENEZUELA’S EXPORTS AND PROSPECTS 


Venezuelan coffee exports during April 
amounted to 56,843 bags compared with 
13,578 a year ago. Exports for the first 
4 months of 1942 total 197,094 bags 
against 447,383 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1941. 

Exports indicate that, given favorable 
weather, the next crop of coffee can be 
expected to be very large. Carry-over of 
the past crop is heavy. 


Dairy Products 
InpDIA EATING MORE CHEESE 


Cheddar cheese and soft cheese have 
grown in popularity in India during the 
past few years and are now in demand 
by nonvegetarians. One reason for the 
slow growth of the industry is that, be- 
cause cheese is made with animal rennet, 
the country’s millions of vegetarians will 
not eat it. If a rennet of vegetable 
origin could be used in the manufacture 
of cheese that difficulty could be 
overcome. 

With that idea in mind, experiments 
in the making of cheese from vegetable 
rennet have been carried on by the Im- 
perial Council of Agricultural Research 
of India. The Director of Dairy Re- 
search, Bangalore, reports that while the 
results of preliminary investigation on 
vegetable rennet have been published no 
conclusive data for actual application 
are yet available, as further work is re- 
quired on the problem. 


Fruits and Nuts 
BANANAS IN FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Banana plantations are scattered 
throughout the island of Martinique, 
about three-fourths of the acreage being 
located in the central and northern parts. 
The total area planted in bananas in 
1939 was 1,275 hectares (hectare=2.471 
acres), with the principal varieties Musa 
sinensis (little dwarf, big dwarf, poyot). 

The main centers of production on the 
island of Guadeloupe are in the moun- 
tainous western half, particularly the 
south and east. The present acreage has 
declined to 4,900 hectares compared with 
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7,100 in 1939; the main varieties are the 
same as in Martinique, poyot predomi- 
nating. 

The development of banana culture for 
export began in 1925-27. A cyclone com- 
pletely destroyed the plantations of 
Guadeloupe in 1925 so it was not until 
1932-33 that production on either island 
began developing rapidly. By 1938 ex- 
ports had grown to a very large total, all 
shipments going to France until the is- 
lands were cut off from the mother coun- 
try in 1940. 

Exports of bananas from Martinique 
and Guadeloupe in 1940 and 1941 were 
as follows: 


[In metric tons} 





| Marti- Guade- | Total 
nique loupe —_ 
Destination oe 5 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
France and North 

Africa 8, 800 1, 923/19, 100 2, 396 27, 000 4, 319 
United States 413) 2,385 4,420, 2, 385 4, 833 
Totel........ 8, 800 2, 336/21, 485 6, 816/30, 285 9, 152 





Panama disease first appeared in Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe about 12 years 
ago. Since it attacks only a variety 
known as “Gros Michel,” which is 
thinly planted, it has not done any great 
damage. But sigatoka began giving 
concern in 1937. Treatment with copper 
(sulfate) mixture is difficult and requires 
conscientious and experienced workers. 
As a result most planters are resigned 
to preventive treatment — destroying 
badly diseased plants, using fertilizers, 
and choosing ground for planting that 
is exposed and serrated so as to prevent 
dew remaining on the leaves, which fa- 
cilitiates growth of the fungus. 

At present, lack of fertilizer and export 
outlet causes most of the plantations 
to be in poor condition through lack of 
proper care, and it will be necessary to 
restore them in order to obtain an 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


OEM Photo 


output satisfactory in quantity and 
quality. 

In Martinique, aside from plantings 
around native huts (estimated at 280 
hectares), in 1939 there were about 350 
planters producing for export. Of these, 
about 60 had acreage above 10 hectares 
and accounted for three-fourths of the 
total area planted. 

In Guadeloupe, commercial planta- 
tions—those employing more than 10 
workers—covered about 3,600 hectares, 
the others around 1,300 hectares. The 
average plantation’s acreage is 10 hec- 
tares. 


SPANISH OLIVE Crop 


No official figures are yet available for 
the 1941-42 Spanish olive crop, but it 
is estimated that approximately 80,000 
hogsheads (of which 56,000 are first 
quality and 24,000 second quality) of 
queen olives suitable for export to the 
United States, and 54,000 hogsheads of 
manzanilla olives, have been pickled. 
During 1940-41, 12,000 hogsheads of queen 
olives and from 22,000 to 25,000 hogsheads 
of manzanilla olives were pickled. 

The prices for olives of all classes of 
the 1941-42 crop show a slight increase 
over those quoted for the 1940-41 crop. 
This increase is reportedly because of 
the present cost of wooden containers 
and pimentos for stuffing, the prices of 
which have doubled since last year. 

During 1941, 34,202 160-gallon hogs- 
heads, valued at $4,736,191 were shipped, 
compared with 44,756 hogsheads, $5,394,- 
643, in 1940. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA 


During April Canadian wheat ship- 
ments in the forms beth of wheat and 
flour amounted to 33,461,000 bushels, 
from all ports, against 13,811,000 bushels 
during March and 24,147,000 bushels in 
April 1941. The 9-month total for Au- 
gust—April, 1941-42, was 168,500,000 
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bushels compared with 129,655,000 for 
the same period in the preceding season. 


SWITZERLAND’S. SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
MOoOvEMENT 


In many predominantly agricultural 
communities in Switzerland almost 100 
percent of the arable land is now de- 
voted to cereals, potatoes, and vegetables. 
Since 1940 the number of grain-growers 
increased by 34,000 to 179,700. In con- 
sequence, about 18 percent of all Swiss 
households are now in position to eat 
bread produced from home-grown grain. 

Because it is a basic foodstuff, grain 
has been given a Place of primary im- 
portance, the total acreage since 1940 
being increased by 35,790 hectares, or 
25.9 percent, to a grand total of 174,000 
hectares. 


Spices and Related 
Products 


VANILLA IN FRENCH OCEANIA 


The 1942 vanilla bean crop of French 
Oceania it is estimated, will be about the 
same as the 1941 crop, or approximately 
200 tons. 

The only reason for a reduction of the 
crop would be that it may have been 
damaged by the severe storms in February 
1942. Further, the crop from the island 
of Borabora will not be brought to Pa- 
peete, Tahiti, because of the present mili- 
tary situation. Under the stimulus of 
existing high prices, however, it is reaSon- 
able to believe that growers have been in- 
creasing their plantings and that the new 
plants coming into bearing may more 
than offset the damage from deterrent 
factors. 

There were no exports from French 
Oceania during the January—March 
quarter of 1942. Local prices remained 
high, however, and even increased each 
month of the quarter, as vanilla can be 
stored indefinitely. 

The variable war-export tax on vanilla 
has been fixed by the government at 66.30 
francs per kilogram for the first quarter 
of 1942; for the second quarter, at 103.98 
francs. 

Exporters accumulated and had ready 
for export about 800 tins of vanilla, or ap- 
proximately 32 tons, during the first 
quarter, but as they found it impossible 
to export they appealed to the govern- 
ment to be allowed to pay the tax at the 
first-quarter rate. The government 
granted this request insofar as vanilla 
placed in the warehouse on the wharf 
was concerned—this includes practically 
all the 32 tons—but stipulated that the 
tax is not to be paid until the vanilla is 
on board ship. 

The 32 tons now being held for ship- 
ment is said to represent the carry-over 
from the 1941 crop. 


Vegetables 


SWITZERLAND’S POTATOES 


Nearly 464,500 Swiss households, or 46 
percent of the aggregate, were in posi- 
tion in 1941 to cover their potato re- 
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“Blessings on Thee, 
Little Man” 
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4 
“Hey, Ma, can I go barefoot?” 4 
Swiss children won’t have to ask } 
that question during the summer , 
months, at least in the city of } 
Zurich. ‘ 
Authorities have recommended {4 
that all children go barefooted be- ] 
cause of the sharp leather 'scarcity 4 
and the great increase in prices in } 
Switzerland. Recent difficulties in , 
obtaining leather are largely due ‘ 
to lack of shipping. } 
Sandals with wood and cork soles 4 
are being worn widely. } 
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quirements fully or partially because of 
intensified cultivation efforts. 


Potatoes were planted on an area of 
approximately 59,500 hectares last year; 
this does not include crops grown in gar- 
dens and seed plots. The increase as 
compared with 1940 was 10,000 hectares, 
while the number of growers was aug- 
mented by 16,500 to 243,000. 


Furs 


New PRICE RULING IN CANADA 


Canada’s price ceilings do not apply to 
work fur-lined or fur-trimmed gloves, 
mitts, or work gauntlets, according to 
the Administrator of Work Clothing of 
the Wartime Prices Board. The ruling 
allows manufacturers to increase the 
price of the items by the increase in 
value of the fur used either for trimming 
or for lining. 

The increase is to be calculated by 
using as a base the quality, quantity, and 
description used during 1941. Prices will 
be figured on the dozen pairs, and manu- 
facturers must keep records of all such 
transactions. 
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Wholesalers in turn will add their reg- 
ular mark-up to the value of the fur 
used. Retailers may increase their 
prices by a percentage of the cost not 
greater than that used in the base period, 
September 15 to October 11, 1941. 


Iron and Steel 


EXPANSION AT INDIAN WORKS 


Expansion of an open-hearth steel 
works at an ordnance factory in India 
is progressing, with one of the two addi- 
tional 25-ton open-hearth furnaces fin- 
ished and being fired. This plant will 
constitute a substantial addition to In- 
dia’s capacity to manufacture alloy 
steels. 


U. K. RatLincs TAKEN FOR SCRAP 


Approximately 10,000 tons of scrap 
iron are collected weekly in Great Britain 
by the removal of railings from the 
fences of private gardens, public squares 
and parks, says the British press. This 
amount of iron represents fences from 
approximately 100,000 houses. 

In the London Civil Defense Region, 
many fences have been removed already, 
and collections have decreased from a 
figure of 5,000 to 6,000 tons weekly to a 
little more than half that amount. 
Total collections in London alone 
amounted to 87,363 tons, according to the 
report released in May. 

Contracts provide that damage result- 
ing from the removal of the railings wiil 
be repaired by the contractor or the 
Ministry, whichever is responsible. 
There is necessarily a time lag, however, 
in the follow-up of the repair squads. 


Leather and . 
Products 


ARGENTINE TRADE IN QUEBRACHO AND 
URUNDAY 


Total exports of quebracho and urun- 
day from Argentina (including exports 
from Paraguay, which clear through 
Buenos Aires) were larger by almost 
20,000 tons during 1941 than the 1940 
shipments. Actual figures indicate that 
178,845 tons were exported in 1941 com- 
pared with 160,883 in 1940. The in- 
crease is due largely to increased exports 
to the United States, though Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba imported increased 
amounts of the tanning materials. 

Exports to Great Britain fell from 30,- 
669 tons in 1940 to only 19,503 in 1941. 
Those to Japan likewise declined, to only 
15,627 tons in 1941 against 26,189 tons 
in 1940. Amounts going to continental 
Europe decreased during the same time 
to about one-fifth of the normal, reach- 
ing only 5,244 tons during 1941 from 
26,313 in 1940. 

Argentine domestic consumption of 
the extracts also increased during 1941 
by about 20 percent. Consumption stood 
at 14,899 tons during the year compared 
with 12,436 during 1940. Prices, how- 
ever, showed no rise, either domestically 
or for exports. 
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Eighteen factories were operating in 
Argentina during the year, and four were 
running in Paraguay. Two new factories 
with annual capacities of 6,000 and 15,- 
000 tons are included in these figures. 
Total annual production of the two na- 
tions comes to 535,000 tons, according to 
estimates made in the trade. 


ARGENTINE HIDE AND SKIN SHIPMENTS 


While the volume of hides exported 
from Argentina during 1941 rose 13.5 
percent during the year, the value in- 
creased by 29.4 percent. Principal buyers 
were the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan, although Japanese orders 
were refused after February 1941 by 
American- and British-controlled firms. 

Total volume of hides exported during 
1941 came to 196,754 tons, compared with 
149,497 in 1940. Values rose from 114,- 
137,243 pesos in 1940 to 147,686,417 in 
1941. 

Salt cowhides gained in average value 
during the year, standing at 12 percent 
higher; but the average value of dry 
cowhides declined 6.6 percent. 

Sheepskins also showed increases dur- 
ing 1941, exports increasing to 12,878 
tons from 11,840 in 1940. Values in 
1941 and 1940, respectively: 7,342,912 and 
5,747,473 pesos. Shorn skeepskins in- 
creased in average value to 53.6 percent, 
while unwashed skins were only 3.7 per- 
cent higher. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF ADHESIVES 


Adhesives were reported as the chief 
products of 20 Canadian factories in 
1941, and their output aggregated $3,000,- 
000. Production of bone and hide glue 
amounted to 3,100 tons, valued at 
$1,086,000. Vegetable glues, fish glues, 
household cements, and similar items 
made up the remainder of the output. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST PRODUCTS IN CANADA’S MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


Forest products have for many years 
occupied an important place in the trade 
of the Maritime Provinces in Canada. 
Though forest products other than lum- 
ber have been of greater value in this 
region, the latter industry is an import- 
ant one. Recently the trade has veered 
according to shipping and market con- 
ditions. There has been a shift in ex- 
ports in recent months, with a noticeable 
decline in shipments to the United King- 
dom, largely because of lack of trans- 
portation. 

For Canada as a whole this decrease 
has been in large measure counterbal- 
anced by marked increases in exports of 
lumber to the United States. The Mari- 
time Provinces have benefited from this 
trend but to a lesser extent. Though 
the percentage of increase in exports for 
the first 4 months of 1942 from these 
Provinces is greater than that of Canada 
as a whole and exceeds the percentage 
of decrease in the British market, it 
does not leave the Maritimes with total 
exports to the two markets in such near- 
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USE OF IRON AND STEEL IN CONSTRUCTION IN CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


(THE BARS INCLUDE FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS AND CAST IRON) 


MILLIONS OF TONS 
5 


MILLIONS OF TONS 
5 


FINISHED INGOT 
STEEL 


16 1941 |10.8 MILLION TONS| (5.4 MILLION TONS 
TALS 1942/10.8 MILLION TONS| 15.4 MILLION TONS 


1941 1942 | 1941 1942 | 1941 1942 


OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL NON- 
RESIDENTIAL 


balance as that prevailing for the entire 
country. The net Canadian loss was 
but 8.3 percent, but the loss in exports 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 50 
percent for the Maritime Provinces. 

Ordinarily such decided changes in 
the market would have a depressing 
effect on the industry, but domestic de- 
mands have equaled or exceeded the re- 
mainder left for home consumption, 
A limited supply of dry lumber is now 
available, according to the Maritime 
Lumber Bureau. Despite limitations on 
private construction, lumber require- 
ments in both Canada and the United 
States appear to be increasing, while 
at the same time it is expected that pro- 
duction will show a decrease, attributable 
to shortages in labor supply and 
equipment. 


PrICE AGREEMENT, DENMARK-SWEDEN 


Danish-Swedish lumber price negotia- 
tions took place recently in Stockholm, 
according to the Danish press. An 
agreement was signed fixing prices for 
$6,264,000 of timber exported from 
Sweden to Denmark during the first half 
of 1942. The agreement is subject to 
approval by both governments. 


NEW MILL FOR MEXICO 


Companhia Industrial de Atenquique 
will build a combination sawmill and 
pulpmill in the State of Jalisco, 40 miles 
west of Guadalajara, Mexico. Plans call 
for a 7-foot band sawmill and a pulpmill 
with a capacity of 50 tons. Construction 
will be expedited as much as possible, as 
Mexico needs large quantities of lumber 
for war activities. 


SPAIN’s OAK-STAVE IMPORTS 


Oak staves, used principally for wine 
casks and other containers, continued 
to be imported into Spain from the 
United States in sizable quantities last 
year, 
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SWEDISH LUMBER INDUSTRY HARD HIT 


Sweden’s important lumber industry 
was hard hit during 1940 by the loss of 
its best oversea markets. The output of 
unplaned lumber was 160,680,156 cubic 
feet valued at $55,643,970 compared with 
184,453,014 cubic feet in 1939, a 13 per- 
cent decrease, according to a report just 
published by the Royal Swedish Board 
of Trade on industrial production for 
1940. The production of planed boards 
showed a more pronounced drop—from 
60,738,178 cubic feet in 1939 to 37,694,671 
in 1940, a decrease of 38 percent. 

An increase was noted in the output 
of prefabricated wooden houses. In 1940, 
9,200 units were produced valued at $10,- 
381,160, against 6,914 units, $7,262,050, in 
1939. The manufacture of wallboard de- 
creased from 120,778 tons in 1939 to 
91,156 in 1940. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


InpIA’s NEW PLANT 


A new engineering company has re- 
cently started production in India, ac- 
cording to press reports. It has a fully 
equipped plant and is manufacturing 
chains, machinery, and tools for both 
Government and civilian use. A re-roll- 
ing mill has also been installed. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


COLOMBIA FEELS FILM SHORTAGE 


A serious shortage of motion-picture 
films is reported to exist in Colombia. As 
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a result, several first-run theaters have 
been presenting popular films in second 
showings before they are distributed 
among the second- and third-run houses. 

Even though fewer new films have been 
available, motion-picture box-office re- 
ceipts in the major exhibition centers 
were from 10 to 15 percent greater dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1942 than in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ZINC REFINERY FOR QUEBEC? 


Interest is being revived in possibilities 
of a zinc refinery in Quebec, Canada. In 
the belief that there are enough zinc 
deposits in the Province to warrant the 
building of a refinery, the Quebec gov- 
ernment is reportedly proposing to allo- 
cate $1,000,000 to be paid as a subsidy 
for zinc mined and refined in Quebec. 
At present most of the Quebec zinc-con- 
centrate production is sent to the United 
States for treatment. 


ALUMINUM EXPANSION IN ITALY 


Italian output of alumina from bauxite 
has reportedly expanded to an extent 
where the entire national needs are met, 
leaving a surplus for exportation, it is 
claimed. 

Viewing the expansion of the aluminum 
industry from the longer-term aspect, 
some concern has been expressed in Italy 
that the country may lose its former price 
advantage in the export markets in view 
of the high costs of establishing new 
plants. Necessary machinery has been 
imported from Germany. 


NEW ALUMINUM PLANTS FOR JAP 
POSSESSIONS 


Japan plans to enlarge its aluminum 
industry by establishing new works to 
develop rich deposits in Chosen (Korea), 
Taiwan (Formosa), and Manchuria 
(Manchukuo), says the German press. 


INDOCHINESE ZINC FOR NIPPON 


With capacity to satisfy only about 
half its needs for zinc, Japan is reportedly 
encouraging increased production in 
Indochina, 


BACKBONE OF NEWFOUNDLAND’S MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Though possessing a variety of mineral 
wealth, Newfoundland must still regard 
the Bell Island Mines of Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation as the backbone of 
its mining industry, says the Canadian 
press. Largest items in mineral produc- 
tion in Newfoundland in 1941 in terms 
of tonnage and value were: Iron ore, 967,- 
720 tons valued at $2,472,879; copper con- 
centrates, 26,410 tons, at $1,058,634; zinc 
concentrates, 116,836 tons, $936,687; lead 
concentrates, 46,562 tons, $894,499; lime- 
stone, 389,448 tons, $399,902. 

Three hundred and eighty-two tons of 
gravity concentrates, valued at $200,893, 
were produced in 1941. Production of 
fluorspar, important as a fluxing mate- 
Tial in metal industries, amounted to 
11341 tons valued at $170,115. Other 
minerals which offer possibilities, though 
they do not enter into the production 
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figures, are cromite, graphite, manganese, 
and talc. 


SWITZERLAND’S COPPER SHORTAGE 


With imports of copper practically neg- 
ligible and copper supplies becoming 
gradually exhausted, scrap copper is be- 
ing collected throughout Switzerland. 

This lack has necessitated the ration- 
ing of copper to 690 tons in spraying 
liquids for plant-pest control, whereas 
normal consumption was estimated at 
1,550 tons for 1942. 

Financial value of crops does not count 
in the allotment plan, the distribution 
of copper to the different crops being 
governed by the food value and the needs 
of the crops for pest control. Crops are 
graded according to their food value in 
the following order: Potatoes, vegetables, 
fruits, and vines. 

Though 180 tons of copper were used 
in the last pre-war year to combat fruit- 
tree pests, only 50 tons were allotted for 
this purpose under the ration plan. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


AMA PURCHASES 


In 1941, 330,000,000 pounds of fats and 
oils were purchased by the United States 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
chiefly for lend-lease purposes. During 
the first 5 months of 1942 an additional 
416,000,000 pounds were bought. Present 
indications point to total purchases this 
year in excess of 1,000,000,000 pounds. 


ARGENTINE OUTPUT 


The 1941-42 Argentine linseed crop will 
total 1,600,000 metric tons, according to 
the third official forecast. Last year’s 
harvest figures were 1,459,600 tons, and 
the previous 10-year average was 1,653,- 
847 tons. The export surplus is esti- 
mated at 1,839,000 tons, of which 150,000 
tons have been crushed, yielding 45,090 
tons of oil. This surplus includes a 
carry-over from last year’s crop. 

The second official estimate of the sun- 
flower-seed crop is set at 650,000 metric 
tons, 20,000 tons less than the first esti- 
mate, but still almost 50 percent larger 
than last year’s record crop. 

The peanut crop is again calculated at 
81,000 tons, an increase of 20,000 tons 
over the 1940-41 crop. 
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“Sawdust Concrete” in 
Britain’s New “Huts” 


Nine types of prefabricated huts, 
in which the use of iron and steel 
has been reduced to a minimum, 
have been erected by the British 
Ministry of Works and Buildings 
near Tate Gallery, according to 
the British press. “Sawdust con- 
crete” is the principal material 
used in two types of huts, one of 
which is already in considerable 
use. Costs and weights of the huts 
vary considerably. 
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In the first 4 months of 1942 exports of 
vegetable oils made a notable spurt, total- 
ing 43,600 tons compared with 5,300 for 
the same period of 1941. The rise in 
sunflower-seed-oil exports was the most 
spectacular, increasing from 30 tons in 
the 1941 period to 22,100 tons in 1942. 
Exports of linseed oil soared also, increas- 
ing from 2,000 to 11,200 tons. 


SUNFLOWER SEED AND SOYBEANS IN CANADA 


The Canadian Government’s Experi- 
mental Farms are planting approxi- 
mately 100 acres of sunflowers this year 
for the production of seed to be crushed 
for oil, say Dominion press reports. Pos- 
sible production is estimated at 40,000 
pounds of seed. This is the first time 
that planting has been attempted on a 
scale large enough to produce a volume 
of seed that would interest milling com- 
panies in crushing operations. 

Sunflowers ripen successfully in Can- 
ada, producing a high-grade oil. A 
strain of seed recently developed in Ot- 
tawa, said to contain 30 percent oil, is 
being sown. 

Commercial production of soybeans in 
1942 is expected to total at least 5,000 
acres if weather conditions are favorable. 
To obtain seed stocks for commercial pro- 
duction next year, about 700 acres of 
soybeans have been planted in Alberta. 


SHORTAGES IN IRELAND 


Lard stocks in Ireland have declined 
60 to 70 percent, because of reduced 
slaughter of hogs. There is said to be 
a serious shortage of fats in general. 


PALESTINIAN PEANUTS 


Because of reduced imports of edible 
fats, peanuts have been chosen by the 
Palestine Government as the solution to 
the problem of self-sufficiency. Experi- 
ence has shown that peanut cultivation 
in Palestine is a profitable venture, and 
yields are reported to be the highest in 
the world. 
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Peanuts are now being planted, and 
the Government has reserved all of last 
year’s crop, 150 tons, for seed. To permit 
a total planting of 17,500 acres, 350 tons 
of seed were ordered from the Sudan, 
but since this seed has not arrived, that 
on hand is only enough for between 4,000 
and 5,000 acres. For this area, the esti- 
mated yield for the end of August is 
between 7,000 and 10,000 tons of nuts 
in the shell. 


SUNFLOWERS IN WAR-RACKED UKRAINE 


Despite hardships, strenuous effort is 
to be made to plant the usual acreage of 
sunflowers this year in the eastern 
Ukraine, say European press reports. 
Difficulties are anticipated, because of the 
scarcity of agricultural equipment, much 
of which was damaged in the war or 
removed. 

The manner of planting was described 
as follows: “Sunflowers will be planted 
by scraping a little in the soil, sowing 
the seed, and then covering it up with 
earth by using the feet.” 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


Canapa’s INK PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


There were 33 factories manufactur- 
ing inks in Canada in 1941, with an out- 
put valued at $4,600,000, compared with 
$3,800,000 in 1940. Production of printing 
inks amounted to more than 11,000,000 
pounds, valued at $3,644,533; writing inks 
were valued at $311,000. Canadian im- 
ports of printing inks amounted to 792,- 
353 pounds valued at $353,867; imports 
of writing inks were valued at $36,903. 





U.S: 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


SEARCH “DOWN UNDER” FUTILE THUS FAR 


Attempts to find oil in Australia during 
1941 and 1942 have so far been without 
success, according to the European press. 
Several companies have been formed, 
however, some of which are subsidized 
by the Australian Government. 

Some activity has taken place in New 
South Wales in connection with shale 
deposits in that region, but no tangible 
results have been indicated. The large 
Glen Davis shale deposits there have 
been taken over by the New South Wales 
government. 

Some wells have been drilled to 10,000 
feet, says the announcement, but, though 
slightly sandy shale was encountered, 
the wells have been abandoned. Drilling 
difficulties have brought a halt to certain 
other wells. 


CANARY ISLAND IMPORTS SUFFER 
Drastic Cuts 


Imports of petroleum products into 
both the East and West Canary Islands 
fell off drastically during 1941 compared 
with those for 1940. The decrease is 
most apparent in imports of crude oil, 
since both fuel oil and gasoline receipts 
were up. 

In the West Canary Islands, crude-oil 
imports were only 295,741 metric tons in 
1941, compared with 393,529 during 1940. 
Fuel oil, however, gained from 9,947 
metric tons in 1940 to 42,105 in 1941. 

Gas-oil imports also increased, rising 
from 73 metric tons in 1940 to 9,239 
metric tons in 1941. No gasoline is re- 
corded on import records for 1940, but 
26,267 metric tons were imported in 1941. 


ave America 
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Bunker oils shipped into the East 
Canaries (Las Palmas de Gran Canaria) 
showed particularly heavy losses. Only 
16,471 metric tons of such oils were im- 
ported during 1941, compared with 
154,593 tons in 1940 and with 429,403 in 
1939. 

The losses were regarded as reflections 
of tightened shipping and the results of 
the war. 


FUEL CrISIS IN FRENCH Morocco 


Local production of petroleum prod- 
ucts in French Morocco is helping to 
meet the recently developing fuel crisis 
in the region. Production of ordinary 
gasoline during March 1942 came to 345 
metric tons, kerosene to 66 tons, and gas 
oil to 309 tons. 

Imports from Algeria have also eased 
shortages, such imports including 2,539 
tons of alcohol, 251 tons of ordinary gas- 
oline, and 343 tons of aviation gasoline, 

Stocks on hand at the beginning of 
March included the following (in tons): 
Ordinary gasoline, 1,718; aviation gaso- 
line, 5,575; isopentane and iso-octane, 
1,079; kerosene, 610; gas oil, 458; fuel 
oil, 1,333; alcohol, 2,296; and lubricating 
oil, 1,150. 


More OIL For AxIs? 


Oil production in Axis and Axis-con- 
trolled oil fields during 1941 shows large 
increases over production for 1940, studies 
conducted in Europe indicate. Six fields 
in particular show increased or new pro- 
duction. 

The fields under study include the Lipse 
field in Hungary, the Gbelly field in Slo- 
vakia, the Pechelbronn field in Alsace, 
the Saint Marcet in Haute-Garonne field 
in France, the field near Kutina in Cro- 
atia, and the Zisterdorf field near Vienna 
in Ostland (formerly Austria). 

Production in the Lipse field (Hun- 
gary) is reported to have reached 330,000 
metric tons during 1941, as compared 
with 144,000 tons in 1939 and with 42,800 
in 1938. 

The Gbelly field (Slovakia) is reported 
to have produced 27,000 metric tons dur- 
ing 1941, compared with 24,000 in 1940. 
New test wells were being drilled during 
1942 near Mikova. 

No figures are available for 1941 pro- 
duction in the Pechelbroon field, because 
Nazi authorities have withheld all in- 
formation, but the field was averaging 
75,000 metric tons per year prior to the 
war’s outbreak. 

The Saint Marcet field was said to 
have produced about 24,000 metric tons 
during 1941. The field near Kutina in 
Croatia produced an average of 1,100 
metric tons per year during the period 
1938-40, and had produced 1,100 metric 
tons during the first 7 months of 1941. 
Additional prospecting is taking place 
at present in the field. 

The Zisterdorf field near Vienna pro- 
duced 70,000 metric tons of crude in 
1939, but indications are that Nazi in- 
tensification has speeded up drilling op- 
erations, and several new wells have come 
in during the last 2 years. Latest data 
available indicated that the field was 
producing at the rate of 6,000 metric tons 
per month. 
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IRELAND FacES BiG SHORTAGE OF LUBRI- 
CATING OIL 


Importations of lubricating oil into Ire- 
land during 1942 are expected to reach 
only one-third of the nation’s normal 
consumption, says the European press. 
Plans are being made for drastic reduc- 
tions to all classes of users. 

No likelihood of increased supplies is 
foreseen by officials, and manufacturing 
plants as well as other users are being 
asked to reduce consumption to the mini- 
mum. The Department of Supplies is 
considering the collection of waste oils 
from garages and other users. 

A number of the larger users have in- 
stalled their own filter plants for reclaim- 
ing used oils, and the Government plans 
to establish a central reclamation plant. 


LACK OF GASOLINE HAMPERS EIRE 


Treland obtained during 1941 only a 
little more than 40 percent of its normal 
gasoline supplies and is expected to im- 
port only about 20 percent of the normal 
amount during 1942, unless present rates 
of import are increased. 

Normal imports for the nation are 
44,000,000 gallons of gasoline annually, 
but 1941 imports reached only 17,814,232 
gallons. Imports for 1942 on the present 
basis would amount to only 9,000,000 
gallons, about 20 percent of normal. 

Use of motor vehicles after May 1, 1942, 
has been prohibited, excepting by special 
permit, and less than 10 percent of Ire- 
land’s motor vehicles had been given spe- 
cial permits by the end of May. Only 
6,841 vehicles were operating out of Ire- 
land’s 73,000, according to announced 
figures, of which a third were driven by 
clergymen, a third by foreign representa- 
tives, and the remaining third by med- 
ical men and midwives. 

Commercial trucks are operating on a 
basic gasoline allowance of from 20 to 
60 gallons monthly at present, and such 
trucks are not allowed permits unless 
they are engaged in essential transporta- 
tion. 


SYNTHETIC-OIL PLANTS PUSHED IN ITALY 


That Italy is attempting to develop 
more intensively its synthetic-oil indus- 
try is indicated by reports that the So- 
cieta Italiana Carburanti Sintetici has 
recently raised its capital to nearly 61,- 
000,000 lire. 

The company is to build a large plant 
in the Province of Toscana, where local 
lignite deposits are to furnish raw ma- 
terials. The Government has promised 
active support and interest, says the 
report. 

No details have been given concerning 
the process to be used in producing oil 
or the source of the plant equipment. 
Other Italian substitute installations 
have been delayed in the past, largely 
because of inability to secure machinery 
from German makers, 


SPAIN’s DISTILLATION PLANT NOW 
WORKING 


A distillation plant built during 1941 
in Spain—its only such plant so far—has 
begun production, announces the Euro- 
pean press. Located at Puertollano, the 
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plant uses shale deposits in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Production figures for 1941, in metric 
tons as announced were as follows: 
Motor spirit, 941; gas oil, 324; fuel oil, 
2,967; creosote, 2,486; lubrication oil, 187; 
paraffin-wax, 180; and sulfate of am- 
monia, 440. 


SWEDEN’s SHALE OIL 


Sweden’s shale-oil deposits destine 
that nation for a leading place in Europe 
for shale-oil production, according to 
the foreign press. New discoveries in- 
dicate that deposits of alum-oil shale in 
Swedish provinces exceed by far the 
360,000,000 metric tons estimated in 
1941. 

Estimates of deposits in Narke Prov- 
ince, between the northern tip of Lake 
Vannern and Lake Hjalmar, indicate 
that the shale in the locality contains 
between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 metric 
tons of oil. 

Ostergotland is believed to contain the 
largest shale reserves of any province, 
but the oil content there is lower, aver- 
aging only about 4 percent. About 
6,000,000,000 metric tons of shale con- 
taining around 250,000,000 tons of oil 
are believe to exist in the province. 

Other important deposits include 25,- 
000,000 tons in the Kinnekulle deposits, 
as well as important deposits along 
Sweden’s southeast coast. The oil con- 
tent of the latter shale, however, seems 
too low to justify commercial exploi- 
tation. 

Plants have already been erected, and 
production is expected to be about 30,000 
tons of oil per year. Of the four differ- 
ent methods of oil production now under 
experiment, the most promising seems 
to be the electrical method of heating 
the shale. 

Production is largely confined to fuel 
oil and gasoline, the yield being about 
85 percent fuel oil. Some high-grade 
aviation gasoline will probably also be 
refined. 

Main byproduct of the distillation 
process is sulfur, with small amounts of 
rare metals, chiefly vanadium, molybde- 
num, and radium. 


LUBRICATING OIL PROBLEMS TACKLED IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


British industry is attempting to save 
up to 10 percent of its annual consump- 
tion of lubricating oil, English reports 
indicate. Petroleum Board officials are 
cooperating, and a series of suggestions 
has been made to oil-users. 

Meanwhile, three refineries have been 
completed in Great Britain for purposes 
of reclaiming used lubricating oil. Sev- 
eral older plants are also in full opera- 
tion, and the problem of collection of the 
waste oil from garages is being over- 
come. 

To help bring about a reduction in oil 
consumption, the Petroleum Board has 
suggested the appointment in every plant 
of an official whose duty would be to 
effect a 10-percent saving. Other sug- 
gestions specify the necessity of proper 
storage, training of oilers, collection of 
used oil and the use of heavier-bodied 
oils. 
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Paper and Related 
Products 


CANADA’S NEWSPRINT OUTPUT 


Total newsprint production for Can- 
ada during the first 5 months of 1942 was 
67,975 tons greater than during the sim- 
ilar 1941 period, according to reports. 
The increase is approximately 5 percent. 

Canadian production during May 1942 
amounted to 251,831 tons, and shipments 
came to 266,443 tons. Newfoundland 
production during the same month came 
to 24,995 tons. 

Stocks of newsprint in Canadian mills 
at the end of May were 169,409 tons—a 
total slightly less than stocks on hand 
at the end of May 1941. 


THE IrIsH INDUSTRY 


The papermaking and manufactured- 
stationery industry in Ireland is one of 
the 11 groups of industries in that coun- 
try showing the greatest rates of increase 
between 1936 and 1940, the 1940 census 
of industrial production shows. The in- 
dustry during the 5 years increased its 
output by 69.9 percent. 

Figures for the industry show a slight 
decline in volume in 1940 compared with 
1939, however. The loss approximates 
11 percent, the 1939 index standing at 
180.5 and the 1940 index at 169.9. (Pro- 
duction during 1936 is 100.) 

Total gross output of the industry dur- 
ing 1940 was £3,999,000, compared with a 
gross output in 1939 of £3,708,000. 
Though fewer persons were employed, 
the output per person was slightly 
greater. There were 9,003 persons in 
the industry in 1940, compared with 9,263 
in 1939. 

The percentage increase in output is 
7.8. Costs of materials advanced 20.9 
percent, and number of persons engaged 
was down 2.8 percent. 

Paper manufacturers in Ireland are 
faced with raw-material difficulties. Re- 
cent attempts have been made to supple- 
ment supplies of waste paper as raw ma- 
terial for newsprint and for paper for 
other printing trades. 

Because of the difficulties, Irish news- 
papers are now using only 15 percent of 
the newsprint used by them during the 
first 8 months of 1939. No new periodi- 
cals or newspapers can be published, and 
those in existence will appear at no more 
frequent intervals than they did during 
1940. 

Paper mills have been attempting to 
purchase pulp supplies from Sweden, the 
supplies to be shipped to a Portuguese 
port and loaded there on Irish steamers. 


SoutH AFRICA’S PAPER MAKING STIMULATED 


The South African paper industry has 
been stimulated since the outbreak of the 
war, largely because of reduced imports, 
which formerly amounted annually to al- 
most $8,000,000 in value. At present, the 


local industry is supplying more than 40 
percent of the Union’s needs. 

Imported pulp is still necessary, how- 
ever, since locally produced pulp cannot 
be bleached to a proper degree of white- 
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ness required for better papers. Local 
pulp is made from pine timber. 

Supplies of timber are adequate for the 
manufacture of an even larger propor- 
tion of the Union’s needs than that being 
produced at present, it is said, but the 
future of the local industry depends on 
the finding of a means of bleaching the 
pulp. Belief is expressed that American 
industry will continue to supply large 
amounts of paper, particularly kraft, to 
the Union. 

Largest part of the Union’s paper in- 
dustry is concentrated in Transvaal. 


Radio 


SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


Production of radios for the United 
Kingdom’s civilian market was low in 
1941, but manufacturers are reported to 
have made substantial profits, principally 
because of large Government contracts. 
Between 125,000 and 200,000 radio sets 
will be completed in 1942 for civilian use, 
however, according to estimates, and, in 
addition, approximately 80,000 sets may 
be exported; 1941 exports totaled ap- 
proximately 62,200 sets. 

Ninety percent of the homes in Great 
Britain are said to be equipped with 
radios at present. 'The number of radio 
licenses issued during the past 5 years is 
shown in the following table: 





Year } Number 
a. a 8, 480, 822 
1938____ itis cn ail 8, 908, 366 
1939___ , ; --| 8, 947, 570 
1940_______- 8, 904, 177 
a oe — . all 8, 625, 579 


Radio tubes likewise were not avail- 
able in sufficient quantities in 1941 to 
meet all civilian demands, but the ca- 
pacity of the tube industry is being in- 
creased, and it is believed that 1942 
production, together with imports, will 
be adequate for all essential needs. 





Railway 
Equipment 


NEw “SLEEPERS” FOR ARGENTINA 


The State Railways administration of 
Argentina has authorized the construc- 
tion of 19 sleeping cars for service on its 
lines. Each car will have 18 beds and a 
vestibule, will be of metallic construction, 
and will weigh 18 tons. The cars will 
be electrically heated and equipped with 
other modern installations. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON DANISH LINES 


New works and improvements have 
been carried out on the Danish Railways 
to a limited extent since the German 
occupation, states the British press. One 
reason was to relieve unemployment, and 
another to provide for German-occupa- 
tion requirements. 

A little new track has been laid, and 
earthworks and bridge supports have 
been completed on some lines. Sixteen 
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over- and under-bridges to replace level 
crossings were completed during 1941, 
and work on 14 more is being continued. 
Extensions and improvements to station 
buildings have been made at various 
points. 

Track-strengthening on a fairly large 
scale has been in progress during the 
German occupation. It consists of re- 
laying with 90-pound rails instead of the 
old 74-pound rails, the new rails being 
welded in double lengths of approxi- 
mately 120 feet. Stone ballast is being 
substituted for gravel and sand. 

Higher train speeds were responsible 
for the increasing of the distance be- 
tween distant and home signals on main 
lines from one-quarter to one-half mile— 
planned before the invasion, and carried 
out since on two lines. 

Telephone circuits are being extended, 
and loudspeakers are now being installed 
on the principal stations. 

Extensions to, and modernizing of, 
equipment are in progress in the rolling- 
stock workshops at Copenhagen and 
Aarhus. 


SLOVAKIA’S ELECTRIFICATION PLANS 


Plans for the extensive electrification 
of main railway lines in Slovakia, in prep- 
aration for some time, are said to be 
completed. 

The first section of the Slovak State 
Railways to be electrified will be the line 
from Sillein (Zilina) to Neudorf in Zip- 
ser (Spis Nova Ves). It is intended to 
operate the electric trains at speeds be- 
tween 56 and 81 miles per hour. This 
line used 5,900,000 tons of coal during 
1940, it is stated. In addition to the sav- 
ing of coal, considerable benefits are ex- 
pected to result from the greater carry- 
ing capacity of the line which will result 
from faster-moving traffic. 

By decree the State may guarantee a 
loan of 100,000,000 crowns for building 
power stations and long-distance trans- 
mission lines. The present scheme is 
part of the projected electrification of 
the whole Mosty-Zilina-Vrutky-Spis 
Nova Ves-Kysak west-to-east main line 
through Slovakia. 

This line runs through mountainous 
districts, has steep gradients, sharp 
curves, and long tunnels. Work of 
strengthening and widening has been in 
progress since the separation of Slovakia 
from Czechoslovakia. 


Shipbuilding 
Spain GETTING SOME TANKERS 


Of three tankers ordered by a Spanish 
oil company, one has so far been com- 
pleted, states the British press, and it 
is expected that the other two will be 
ready for service this year. 

In the mean time the company has 
placed an order for another tanker of 
the same type and size with the firm 
that built the first vessel, and it is re- 
ported that a fifth tanker, also of 10,900 
tons, may be ordered. 

The Spanish tanker fleet which, at the 
beginning of 1941, comprised 13 vessels 
representing a tonnage of 83,500, is un- 
likely, even with the additional vessels, 
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to be able to carry more than the min. 
imum essential for the country’s needs, 
Continued restriction of commercial and 
civilian oil consumption will therefore be 
necessary. Long periods spent in foreign 
ports for loading have been found to re- 
duce the effective service of the fleet. 


Textiles and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 


During May 46,541 bales of cotton were 
consumed in Canada, compared with 45,- 
183 in the same month last year. This 
brings the total consumed since the first 
of the year up to 240,919 bales, or 16,638 
more than the total of 224,281 for the 
same period in 1941. 

Stocks have been accumulating during 
the past 6 months, mostly of cotton grown 
in the United States, and purchases are 
now being made for current requirement 
purposes only. 

Most mills are operating at capacity, 
and production schedules are extremely 
heavy; however, there is an increasing 
shortage of cotton goods for civilian pur- 
poses, as more capacity is being diverted 
to essential needs of the Government. 


INDIAN PRODUCTION 


Estimates place India’s 1941-42 cotton 
production at 5,818,000 bales (of 400 
pounds each). 

More than two-thirds of the cotton 
grown in India consists of short-staple 
varieties, the greater portion of which was 
formerly exported to China and Japan. 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
as well as the Government, is advocating 
a drastic reduction in acreage planted in 
cotton, and urging the substitution of 
food crops, which will receive transport 
priorities. A planting of about 5,000,000 
acres to short-staple cotton, in place of 
the usual acreage of 10,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Central Cotton Committee, 
would produce a cotton crop of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 bales, which amount, it 
is believed, could be absorbed domes- 
tically. 

Cotton-yarn prices have declined 
steadily since the first of the year, as a 
result of the dull market and reduced 
turn-over. 

To promote the standard-cloth proj- 
ect, Provincial governments have been 
supplied with samples of standard dhoties 
and sarees. made to specifications fur- 
nished by the Cotton Textile Advisory 
Panel. The price fixed by the Panel is 
said to be very low in relation to market 
rates. 


Silk and Products 


SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Domestic consumption of silk in Japan 
has increased form 360,000 bales for the 
silk year ended May 31, 1941, to 450,000 
this year, according to estimates given 
in an Axis press report. 

Production of raw silk has declined 
steadily during the last few years—from 
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711,902 bales in the 1940-41 silk year to 
550,000 in 1941-42, and an estimated out- 
put of 450,000 bales in 1942-43, it is 
stated. (One bale equals 132.25 pounds.) 

In order to stretch the limited sup- 
plies of cotton, wool, rayon yarn, and 
staple fiber, the textile industry has com- 
bined these fibers with natural silk, pro- 
ducing so-called mixed fabrics. 

During March, to further reduce the 
overabundance of natural silk, the Gov- 
ernment permitted exportation of silk 
to Indochina, in return for shipments of 
rice and Indian corn from that region. 


Miscellaneous Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITAIN 


Concentration in the Border tweed 
trade was expected to be completed by 
the end of May, say British press reports. 
The looms remaining in service are 
busily engaged on Government orders 
and utility cloths but are confronted with 
a shortage of raw material. The export 
trade, controlled by license, must depend 
on the amount of wool allotted for this 
purpose. 

Hosiery mills are operating up to the 
limits of their yarn allowances. Efforts 
of manufacturers are directed to pro- 
ducing suitable lines of utility garments 
for which alone future rations of yarn 
are likely to be granted, though knitters 
are anxious to fill export orders now on 
their books. 

Trade in jute cloth is moderate, but the 
outlook is uncertain. Newspapers report 
a light trade in yarns, the demand being 
confined mostly to ordinary hessian and 
sacking varieties. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


While tobacco is grown in all States 
of Brazil, Bahia usually leads in produc- 
tion. In 1933, 1936, and 1939, however, 
Rio Grande do Sul took the lead. During 
the 5-year period 1933-37 the principal 
producing centers averaged as follows: 
Bahia, 30.8 percent; Rio Grande do Sul, 
32.7 percent; Minas Geraes, 14.7 percent; 
and Santa Catarina, 3.4 percent of total 
production—which ranges between 90,- 
000 and 100,000 metric tons yearly. In 
1935 a high of 101,815 metric tons was 
attained, while in 1937 production fell 
to only 83,642 metric tons. 

Tobacco plantings have generally 
varied between 90,000 and 100,000 hec- 
tares in recent years, with the exception 
of 124,300 hectares cultivated in 1935 
and 102,187 hectares in 1937. During the 
5-year period 1933-37 Rio Grande do Sul 
led with 34 percent, followed by Bahia, 
Minas Geraes, and Santa Catarina with 
29.5, 14.1, and 3.8 percent, respectively, 
of the total area planted. 

Average yields of tobacco for Brazil 
as a whole vary between 800 and 1,150 
kilograms per hectare. 

In general, tobaccos grown in Brazil 
are descendents of imported varieties, 
which have been altered through cross- 
pollination and failure of small peasant 
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farmers to keep the seed pure and to 
retain the single national type, the 
Brasil-Bahia and its numerous natural 
hybrids. 

Tobaccos grown in Bahia are dark air- 
cured types used in the local cigar in- 
dustry and formerly exported on a large 
scale to Europe for fillers in medium- 
priced and cheap. cigars. Smaller 
amounts are shipped to Argentina for 
use in dark-colored cigarettes. 

Rio Grande do Sul tobaccos are mostly 
native types descended from varieties 
imported from the United States. When 
air-cured they produce tobacco similar 
to Kentucky types, but recently (past 15 
to 20 years) these same types with new 
methods of planting, fertilizing, and 
flue-curing approximate Carolina flue- 
cured types. This is true of about 40 
percent of the State’s production. 
Blends of these two types are used in 
varied proportions for the cheaper Bra- 
zilian cigarette brands and, with the ad- 
dition of imported Turkish tobaccos, for 
superior quality cigarettes. 

Minas Gerais produces dark air-cured 
types, but to date tobacco grown in that 
State has been largely used in twist 
tobacco. 

The State governments of Minas 
Gerais, Bahia, Paraiba, and Para have 
encouraged the production of new types 
of selected tobaccos suitable for the 
cigarette industry and for export with 
the establishment of “campos de semen- 
tes de fumo” (seed-multiplication fields). 
Habana and Sumatra tobaccos used in 
cigars are being experimentally produced, 
as well as Oriental and American types 
of tobacco for cigarettes. 

The Federal District and Sao Paulo 
are the great manufacturing centers for 
cigarettes. Their production for 1933- 
37 was 45.3 and 30.6 percent, respectively, 
of the total average of 615,097,000 pack- 
ages of cigarettes produced by Brazilian 
manufacturers during this period. Per- 
nambuco, Bahia, and Rio Grande do Sul 
contributed 8.7, 5.1, and 4.7 percent, re- 
spectively, over this period. 

Substantial numbers of hand-made 
corn-shuck cigarettes not included in 
preduction figures are consumed in the 
interior of Brazil. A smoker desiring a 
cigarette simply scrapes some twist to- 
bacco into the palm of his hand with a 
knife and rolls it up in a corn shuck cut 
the size of a cigarette paper. These 
cigarettes, known as “palha” or “straw” 
cigarettes, are also manufactured for 
sale in the interior. 

Bahia is the principal cigar-producing 
State of Brazil. Average production 
during 1933-37 amounted to 134,805,000 
pieces, or 72.9 percent of Brazil’s total 
cigar manufactures for the 5-year period. 
Next followed Sad Paulo, Sergipe, Rio 
Grande do Sul, and Santa Catarina. 

Brazil’s tobacco exports for the period 
1935-39 consisted almost entirely of leaf 
(97.5 percent) and small quantities of 
cord and cut tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, 
and other miscellaneous tobacco prod- 
ucts. Leaf-tobacco exports amounting 
to about 90,000 metric tons in normal 
years dropped to 15,921 metric tons in 
1940, a decrease of 53.7 percent from the 
preceding year’s exports of 34,371 metric 
tons and a 49.6 percent drop from the 
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average total of 32,067 metric tons for 
1935-39 exports. 

The principal buyers of Brazil’s cut 
tobacco were Uruguay and Portugal dur- 
ing 1935-39, but in 1940 French Guiana 
replaced them, taking 81.5 percent. 

Cigarette export sales reached a record 
high in 1941, with a total of 12,598 kilo- 
grams, or 8,091 kilograms more than the 
average. 

Europe was the principal purchaser of 
Brazilian cigars prior to the present war, 
but by 1941 Portugal and Switzerland 
were the sole remaining European mar- 
kets for them. 

Brazil’s imports of tobacco consist 
largely of leaf destined as wrappers for 
cigars or for cigarette blends. In 1941 
all imports of cigars came from Cuba. 

Imports of leaf tobacco have dimin- 
ished as cultivation of new types in- 
creases. In 1941 the United States was 
practically the only source of supply, 
furnishing about 118 metric tons, or 88.6 
percent of Brazilian leaf-tobacco imports. 

Cigarette imports are inconsequential. 





CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 


Canadian domestic consumption of 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures in 
May, according to a statement issued 
by the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, was as follows: Cut to- 
bacco, 2,081,572 pounds; plug tobacco, 
277,405 pounds; snuff tobacco, 79,012 
pounds; cigarettes, 771,478,218 units; 
cigars, 15,945,005 units; and Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco, 254,329 pounds. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN CANARY 
ISLANDS 


Tobacco manufacturing in the East Ca- 
nary Islands suffered greatly in 1941, 
because of an extreme shortage of leaf 
tobacco. Factories were reduced to part- 
time operation and even shut-downs. 
The end of the year found practically 
all tobacco factories idle. 

Because of this unfortunate situation, 
it was necessary to fall back upon re- 
serves. Arrangements were made in Feb- 
ruary 1942 to withdraw 70 percent of 
all leaf tobacco stored in bonded ware- 
houses at Las Palmas de Gran Canaria 
for immediate consumption by tobacco 
factories and to ship the remaining 30 
percent of bonded leaf to Tenerife 
factories. At the close of 1941, local 
bonded warehouses had on hand 435 
hogsheads, 127 half-hogsheads, and 1,365 
bundles of leaf tobacco—or enough to 
keep Grand Canaria factories busy for 
about 4 or 5 months, it was estimated. 
Manufacturers are worried, and under- 
standably so, about the future after pres- 
ent stocks are exhausted, inasmuch as 
the limited shipping outlook promises 
little in the way of imports of leaf to- 
bacco. 

Added to manufacturers’ difficulties 
was the fact that their contract with the 
Spanish Tobacco Monopoly for shipments 
of tobacco products was far from fulfilled 
in 1941. The total value of 1941 Monop- 
oly orders amounted to 4,149,610 pesetas, 
whereas manufacturers’ shipments dur- 
ing the year came to only 789,532 pesetas. 
Pending the outcome of negotiations with 
the Monopoly for higher prices for prod- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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New Link in Pan American 
Highway 
(Continued from p. 7) 


America, rises in Guatemala and flows 
southward to northwestern Salvador. 
After turning east to the border of Hon- 
duras it then turns abruptly south and 
soOuthwestward through Salvador, thus 
cutting the country into three sections. 
On many occasions the western and east- 
ern sections of the country have been 
isolated because of flood waters. 

Heretofore, El Salvador’s network of 
roads has been sharply divided by the 
Lempa River and its flood plain. To 
drive from San Salvador, the capital, to 
the important port of La Union on the 
Gulf of Fonseca—terminus of all rail 
communication between the United 
States, Mexico, and Central America— 
has entailed crossing the Lempa River by 
means of a “tropical ferry.” This ferry 
actually was a scow propelled across the 
river by the force of the current and held 
in place by a suspended steel cable. 


Dangers of Old Ferry Now 
Obviated 


In the past, many lives and valuable 
cargoes have been lost by this ferrying 
method. At times traffic has been de- 
layed for days at the ferry, because of its 
limited capacity or the high flood water, 
or both. Consequently, the bridge not 
only is a vital link in the Pan American 
Highway but is also an important ele- 
ment in the economic life of El Salvador. 

The toll charge by ferry was 1 colon— 
equivalent to 40 cents in United States 
money—which is the same as the charge 
now being made for motorists crossing 
the new bridge. Pedestrians and animals 
cross free. The cost of the bridge is 
expected to be amortized in a reasonably 
short time, and, after amortization, toll 
charges are expected to be discontinued. 

The last cash payment on this vital 
highway link was made by El Salvador 
in February 1941, 11 months after sign- 
ing the contract for its construction and 
a year and a quarter before the finished 
bridge was delivered to the Salvadoran 
Government. 


Noteworthy Hydroelectric 
Project 


The Lempa River, incidentally is ex- 
pected to furnish the means for another 
important economic step forward by this 
progressive and energetic country. Plans 
are under way to electrify the entire 
country by building a hydroelectric in- 
stallation on the upper reaches of the 
river. Studies for this project are well 
advanced, and, while no details are avail- 
able as yet, the subject was mentioned by 
President Hernandez Martinez in his 
speech officially opening the Cuscatlan 
Bridge, eloquently stating that ‘a house 
without light is a house without joy, with- 
out soul.” The projected works are cal- 
culated to furnish power, light, and heat 
for the entire republic of El Salvador. 
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Ecuador’s Economy in °41 
(Continued from p. 9) 


than by any lack of supplies. The repeal 
of restrictive mining laws permitted com- 
panies to plan expanded operations on 
the coastal plains. 


Transportation and Communi- 
cation 


The shipping situation became increas- 
ingly difficult in 1941. An American line 
maintained its fortnightly freight and 
passenger service, and the Japanese 
steamers called regularly until August 5. 
Small vessels of the Netherlands oper- 
ated between Ecuadoran ports and Pan- 
ama, and larger boats of the same own- 
ership provided services to Curacao and 
Cuba. A fortnightly and monthly serv- 
ice was maintained to New York by two 
Chilean lines. British services were lim- 
ited to occasional callings. During 1941 
the number of vessels calling at Guaya- 
quil was 295 of 742,000 tonnage, as com- 
pared with 487 vessels of 883,000 tons in 
1940. 

Air services were expanded; Ecuador 
now possesses air facilities unsurpassed 
by any comparable area of South Amer- 
ica. The leading towns and cities are 
connected by almost daily air service, 
and Guayaquil is on the international 
route with four north-bound and four 
south-bound schedules per week. In Sep- 
tember the German-controlled “Sedta” 
line which provided purely domestic serv- 
ices was eliminated. Prospects for 1942 
include improvement of airport facilities, 
including landing fields and internal pos- 
tal facilities and an additional interna- 
tional service between Guayaquil and 
Panama. 

The 1941 operating statistics of the 
Guayaquil-Quito Railway were not avail- 
able as the year closed, but it was antici- 
pated that the volume of freight carried 
would show a marked decline owing to 
the considerable tonnages being trans- 
ported by air. The Guayaquil terminus 
of the railway to Salinas had to be re- 
located in consequence of the collapse of 
a bridge over the Salado River. Increas- 
ing passenger and freight traffic by air, 
together with prospects that modern 
automobile roads will eventually displace 
small railways, adversely affects the rail- 
way outlook. 

Automotive transportation was affected 
by the fact that no important highway 
construction was completed in 1941, and 
the majority of the roads remained pass- 
able in dry weather only. Prospects for 
expanded automotive transportation in 
1942 are not very bright, because the 
automobile quota allowed by the United 
States is expected to be only a fraction 
of present imports and the rationing of 
tires and tubes will restrict the operation 
cf many busses and trucks. 

No improvement in the telephone sys- 
tems of Ecuador was initiated in 1941. 
The All America Cables & Radio Co., Inc., 
completed preparations for the initia- 
tion of a radiotelephone circuit between 
the United States and Ecuador, but the 
service awaits the completion of the 
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to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | Mar. | Apr. | Rate | Date 
Argentina.......| Paper peso. .....| Official A.....--...--- 3. 73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | June 25 
|. RRS 4. 23 4,23 4.23 4.23 4, 23 Do. 
SRE Tie, Bes NEE PS: etree { $9 |}June 23 
Free market ..........- 4.37 4.24 4.24) 4.23 4.26 |} June 25 
Bolivia._...._... Boliviano. ._._-- Contrefied . ........... 39.09 | 43.38 46.46 | 46.46 46.46 | June 22 
Compensation --...... os GET YS meen Eee eee} He 
Slides taba ec aRES 66. 71 54.02 48. 38 49. 25 51. 50 (18) 
ts oe Milreis..........] Officia) (%)............ 16. 500} 16.500} 16.500) 16. san 16. 500) May 30 
Free market.-._.........} 19.789} 19.717 19. 650 19. 650 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market-.-- 20.700} 20.678) 20.583} 20.500} 20.500} Do. 
oA aE 21.421) 20.208) 10.943) 19.751} 19.775} Do. 
OMe ne ees | CE ee 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | May 25 
Brperté Grath.. ...ccssos- 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Dov 
Curb market__....--.. . 04 $1.78 31. 09 30. 34 30. 75 Do. 
) TES ee 31.05 31. 15 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange_-_-...--. 31.05 31.15 31. 15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar__-_...--- 431.13 31.15 31.15 $1.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. .....|......-- 931.15 31. 15 31.15 31. 15 Do 
Colombia. _.....}...-- a Controlled. .........-.-. 1.75 | 1.7545 1,75 1.75 1.755} June 20 
Bank of Republic_-._- 1.755) 1.755 1.755 1. 755 1.755, Do 
Stabilization Fund.__- (4) () (4) ® y pet SSIs 
eee 1.88 1, 86 1.80 1.76 1.77 | June 20 
Costa Rica_.-.-- Colon .| Uncontrolled... ....-- 5.70 5.85 5. 88 5.82 5.64 | June 29 
Controiled............ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
0 ee eee = i ES See ‘ - 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | June 20 
Ecuador_.._._... i ea Central Bank (Official)..| § 16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 14. 93 14.10} June 1 
Central Bank (Free) ....] © 1666 fi... ds ccucses icaassibols licks 
Commandant Ween... .} 50 TE bicsccncndssbeteesincsdocee PUGS! LE Baie $28 
Honduras. --.-- Lempira. -.-...-.- ORE cnc <cctneqens 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | June 20 
Mexico.......--. . | eet a 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 4.86 | June 27 
Nicaragua._._... Cordoba. ...---- ree 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 Do. 
2 ET EE 6. 36 5.93 5.11 5.34 5. 30 Do. 
Paraguay __...--- Paper peso-..... J ee i. | ee 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | May 30 
, ee 175.35 ag el IE RE oS it! FE 
er eee Fee Pidacabatadeusses 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | June 13 
Salvador___.._.. 3 ps RASS RARE AIS LIAS 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay .._....- ees Controlled. ........... 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899} Do. 
a ne ee 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela. ____.- |, es Controlled _......... ‘poe 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | May 16 
ee eS ae 13.46 | 23.76 3. 62 3. 54 3. 40 Do. 











' Mar. 16-Dec. 31 
? For commitments of the Government only. 
4 Established on July 13. 
« For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 
§ June-December. 
* January-May. 
’ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
* Jan. l-June 2. 


* Established Mar. 25. 
Abolished on Feb. 10. 
it Jan. i-June 25 

13 July 24-Dee. 31. 

18 Middle of June. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Quito station. At the close of 1941, there 
were 27 radio broadcasting stations in 
Ecuador as compared with 18 stations at 
the close of 1940. 


Construction 


Construction work on the Cuenca-Loja 
section of the Pan American Highway 
was commenced in 1941, but progress was 
rather slow in consequence of labor 
troubles and the international difficulty 
with Peru. A comprehensive schedule of 
highway construction was undertaken in 
1941, financed by a $900,000 loan made in 
1940 by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Most of the funds were to 
be used for the completion of the unbuilt 
sections of the Pan American Highway, 
though other necessary highways were 
included. 


Finance and Exchange 


The Central Bank of Ecuador, the 
bank of emission for Ecuador, on Novem- 


ber 13, 1940, stabilized the official rate of 
exchange of the sucre at the buying rate 
of 14.80 to the dollar and the selling rate 
at 15.00 to the dollar. There was no 
change in the official rate of exchange 
throughout 1941. While some exchange 
transactions occurred on the so-called 
“Bolsa Negra” (Black Exchange) at the 
rate of from 15.50 to 16.50 to the dollar, 
the liberality of the Exchange Control 
Commission in granting exchange to all 
meritorious cases reduced these transac- 
tions to a minimum. 

The June and July border clashes be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru resulted in a 
near-crisis for the banks of Ecuador. On 
July 25, the Government imposed a capi- 
tal levy of 1 percent on the first 500,000 
sucres and 114 percent on capital invest- 
ments, property, etc., over this amount, 
the sums thus collected to be used for 
national defense. Bank deposit accounts 
were not included by the Government, 
but depositors are said to have withdrawn 
approximately 27,000,000 sucres from de- 
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posit accounts during the last week in 
July and the first week in August. The 
banks then suspended all credit facili- 
ties, with the result that business, espe- 
cially in the commercial metropolis of 
Guayaquil, was paralyzed. The Central 
Bank of Ecuador, the bank of issue, in an 
effort to ease the tension, liberalized its 
credit facilities and increased the circu- 
lation of bills. The value of bills in circu- 
lation, normally between 75,000,000 and 
77,000,000 sucres, was said to amount to 
105,000,000 sucres by August 15. 

The Central Bank, under its liberalized 
credit policy, began loaning about 1,000,- 
000 sucres daily directly to the public for 
imported merchandise as well as for 
commercial and industrial purposes, tak- 
ing liens upon merchandise, etc., as 
guaranties. 

Starting August 15, the banks in Guay- 
aquil began granting credit facilities on 
a limited scale but only upon the produc- 
tion of first-class securities, liens, or 
guaranties. Banking operations, especi- 
ally with regard to credit facilities by 
private commercial banks, were exceed- 
ingly limited during the period July 26 
to October 6, 1941. The signing of the 
Pact of Talara early in October put an 
end to the border clashes, and there- 
after, until the end of the year, a state 
of relative tranquility existed in Ecuador. 
By the middle of October, banking op- 
erations had resumed their normal 
course and continued normal to the end 
of the year. 


Import Control 


The Ecuadoran Government in October 
1940 established a system of import con- 
trol to operate in conjunction with the 
Exchange Control Commission. The 
Import Control Board and the Exchange 
Control Commission operated efficiently 
throughout 1941. Exporters to the 
Ecuadoran market were warned that no 
shipments should be made to Ecuadoran 
importers unless orders were accom- 
panied by a copy of the authorization 
for exchange issued by the Exchange 
Control Commission and that these au- 
thorizations are granted only when ex- 
change covering the order has actually 
been set aside in the name of the im- 
porter and that without this authoriza- 
tion the importer cannot clear the mer- 
chandise through the customs. 

Import permits issued during 1941 
were limited in value to approximately 
$1,000,000 per month. During the last 
3 months of 1941, the Import Control 
Board allowed importers to draw upon 
half of their quota for the first quarter of 
1942, owing to the scarcity of many ma- 
terials available in Ecuador and the in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining necessi- 
ties from the United States. 

During the latter half of 1941 there 
was considerable agitation among all 
Ecuadoran importers and merchants for 
the abolition of the Import Control 
Board and the lifting of all restrictions 
on imports. It was pointed out that fre- 
quently a local firm after numerous at- 
tempts finally succeeded in obtaining 
foreign exchange only to have the 
United States Export Control refuse a 
permit for the merchandise because the 
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goods were required in the United States 
for national defense. 

On the other hand, where United 
States goods were available for export. 
Ecuadoran firms sometimes were unable 
to obtain foreign exchange. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all Ecuadoran im- 
ports now come from the United States, 
and it has been contended locally that 
all restrictions on imports should b 
removed so that necessary articles could 
be imported without restriction while 
it is still possible to do so. 

There were no changes made during 
the year in the interest and rediscount 
rates. Under the law the maximum in- 
terest rate in Ecuador is 9 percent while 
the rediscount rate is placed at 7 percent. 
However, it is said that in actual practice 
interest rates up to 12 percent were often 
obtained. Good promissory notes usu- 
ally brought 9 percent. The general 
commercial rate for discounting export 
drafts on New York was 3 percent. It 
is said that certain banks discounted 
first-class drafts at 134 or 2 percent. 

Official statistics with regard to Gov- 
ernment revenue receipts for 1941 are 
not yet available. Customs receipts at 
the port of Guayaquil, through which 
approximately 90 percent of Ecuadoran 
imports pass, amounted to 38,708,576 
sucres for the period January 1 to De- 
cember 31 as compared with 43,518,106 
sucres for the comparative period of 
1940. This represents a decline in cus- 
toms receipts alone of 4,908,530 sucres, 
or 11.05 percent. 

Paper currency in circulation in Ecua- 
dor on January 1, 1941, amounted to 77,- 
895,070 sucres, while on December 31, 
1941, it amounted to 115,747,320 sucres. 
The legal reserve of the Central Bank on 
December 31, 1941, was stated to be 60.68 
percent. During 1941 the Central Bank 
purchased gold amounting to 11,105,477 
sucres ($740,365). Gold reserves of the 
Central Bank on December’ 31, 1941, 
amounted to 72,040,168 sucres ($4,802,- 
600). 

Revenues and expenditures were both 
estimated in the budget for 1942 at 131,- 
000,000 sucres, as compared with 126,- 
000,000 in the budget for 1941. About 
three-quarters of the revenues antici- 
pated in 1942 are from taxes. Almost 
three-quarters of the total expenditures 
estimated in 1942 are for six items: na- 
tional defense, 19 percent; education, 17 
percent; public works, 10 percent; gov- 
ernment, 9 percent; finance, 8 percent; 
and highways, 8 percent. 





Living Conditions and Ofhce- 


Operating Costs in British 


Guiana 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Transportation 


An automobile is not considered an 
absolute necessity inasmuch as there are 
only 125 miles of road outside the city 
of Georgetown, but is valuable for recre- 
ational] use. Gasoline sells currently at 
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about 58 cents local currency per imperial 
gallon. Registration for automobiles 
costs $2.50, local currency, per brake 
horsepower and amounts to about $75 
annually for the lighter type of car. 
Traffic keeps to the left, and right-hand 
drive is therefore the standard for cars 
for local use. There is not streetcar 
service; local transportation is available 
only by taxicab which costs 24 cents a 
stop anywhere within the city limits. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 


At the present time there are only 
three hotels in Georgetown of the kind 
generally considered acceptable to resi- 
dents from the United States. The rate, 
by the month, including meals, is $90 to 
$100, local currency. Under present con- 
ditions these hotels are as a rule filled to 
capacity. There are several boarding 
houses, charges for which range from 
$50 to $80, local currency, per month. 


Household Accommodations 
and Costs 


There are not many suitable houses 
available for rental in Georgetown. It 
is, however, usually possible to obtain one 
within a reasonable radius of the city. 
Unfurnished houses bring rentals of $50 
to $60 and up, local currency, per month, 
Apartments, when available, bring 
slightly less. Furnished houses are not 
ordinarily obtainable. 

Furniture is manufactured in a num- 
ber of local factories and cabinetmakers’ 
shops. Local hardwoods, which take a 
high polish, are well adapted to the man- 
ufacture of furniture. If properly super- 
vised, local cabinetmakers can produce 
furniture of good quality. Furniture for 
use in Georgetown should be adapted to 
a climate marked by heat and humidity. 
Rugs and carpets are not needed. Used 
household articles (except musical in- 
struments) are admitted duty-free. 

Wages of domestic servants are indi- 
vidually low, but because of the number 
of servants required the total cost is high. 
A domestic servant receives about $12 lo- 
cal currency a month, plus a food allow- 
ance of $2.50 to $3 local currency. An 
average family home _ requires four 
servants. 

The estimated annual cost of light and 
heat for a family of three or four is $120 
United States currency. Electric power 
is available for cooking, lighting, and 
electric appliances. Electric current for 
cooking is 120 or 220 volts, 50 cycles, al- 
ternating. Expenses for installation of 
the 220-volt circuit may amount to $60 
local currency. 


Foodstuffs 


Based on prices current for a standard 
diet, prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, the cost of food in George- 
town is about 30 to 35 percent higher 
than in eastern United States. Vegeta- 
bles obtainable include the usual canned 
varieties packed in the United States or 
Canada, as well as those grown locally. 
Many of the local vegetables are of in- 
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ferior quality, and families from the 
United States supplement their diet with 
imported canned vegetables. The follow- 
ing is a list of average retail prices of 
foodstuffs in Georgetown, as compiled by 
the British Guiana Department of Labor 
for February 1942: 











: Price in cents 
Item (local currency) 

Bread pound 6.8 
Sugar (D. C.) do 3.8 
Milk (fresh) - _-- pint 4.5 
Rice, No. 1_-- gallon 22.8 
Split peas __pint 6.2 
Coconut oil. - do 14.0 
Flour: Extra pound 4.5 
Super do 5.0 
Salt (locally crushed fine) do 2.0 
Onions do 21,7 
Garlic do 28.9 
Tea ounce __| 8.0 
Potatoes (English) pound __| 5.0 
Salt fish (pollock) do } 17.8 
Cassava do 1.1 

Piantains each __| . 56 
Potatoes (sweet) pound __| 3.0 
Beef: Fresh do } 16.0 
Salt do. __.} 23.0 
Pork (salt) do | 19.4 
Coffee (beans) do 14.0 
Deodorized coconut oil pint__| 13.0 
Peas (black-eye) _do | om 
Cooking butter pound _. 50.0 
Barley. : pint | 8.2 

| 
1 General average price throughout colony. Specific 


Georgetown quotation unavailable. 


Pasteurized milk is not obtainable 
from dealers, but a limited amount of 
tubercular-tested milk is available, and 
this is usually pasteurized before using. 
Milk from other dairies is not considered 
usable until it has been boiled. Con- 
densed, evaporated, and powdered milk 
is widely used, especially for children. 


Recreation 


Clubs in Georgetown are not elaborate 
as to facilities, but are nevertheless well 
supported by British residents. En- 
trance fees and dues are not high. The 
Georgetown Club, which includes lead- 
ing businessmen and officials among its 
members, provides a congenial field of 
masculine society. There are in addi- 
tion two golf clubs and a country club. 
The latter consists of a group of cottages 
and a dining room on the southeast coast 
of Georgetown; its facilities are limited, 
but it provides an objective for an auto- 
mobile trip on the only road leading out 
of Georgetown along the coast. 

There are two clubs provided with 
tennis courts, and there are also private 
courts. Other forms of recreation in- 
clude rowing, walking, cycling, and rid- 
ing. Horses may be rented at an hourly 
rate or may be stabled by the month at 
a moderate cost. There are two racing 
clubs which hold periodic meetings. 

Except for occasional amateur pro- 
ductions and infrequent vaudeville or 
variety shows, the only theatrical pro- 
grams offered in Georgetown are those 
provided by motion pictures. There are 
a number of theaters which show Ameri- 
can films; the best seats are priced at 
60 cents local currency. 

In Georgetown there is no foreign 
community as distinct from the local 
community. Social intercourse is gen- 
eral among races and individuals mak- 
ing up commercial and official groups, 
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and the customary form of entertain- 
ment is a reception at home. 

Book stores in Georgetown have lim- 
ited stocks; many readers prefer to ob- 
tain their books and magazines direct 
from the United States. 


Religious Organizations 


There are churches of most denomi- 
nations in Georgetown. Philanthropic 
and charitable organizations such as the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and others are also represented there. 


Office Facilities 


There are no modern office buildings 
in Georgetown, and suitable quarters 
are somewhat difficult to obtain. There 
is, however, space for offices, renting 
from $30 to $50 local currency a month. 

Most buildings are of wood. Modern 
English and United States equipment for 
offices can be purchased, but at a price 
considerably above that in the United 
States because of duty and transporta- 
tion costs. In this connection, it is well 
to keep in mind that at present under 
the wartime control, local importers are 
unable to procure permits for the pur- 
chase of merchandise from sources out- 
side the British Empire unless they can 
show that such merchandise is unob- 
tainable from Empire sources. Office 
furniture can, however, be manufactured 
locally. 

Telephone service is available in the 
City of Georgetown. 

Salaries of office help are not well- 
defined and are subject to agreement. 
Native office help is generally used, and 
approximate salary levels are: For sten- 
ographers $20 a week, clerks $15, office 
boys $3, all in local currency. 

There is a 36-hour commercial air- 
mail service between Georgetown and 
Miami every day. . 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 33) 


ucts because of increasing raw-material 
cost, nothing was shipped to the Monop- 
oly from January to April 1941. Price 
increases were finally obtained. 

Imports of leaf tobacco at Las Palmas 
in 1941 dwindled to only 64,429 kilo- 
grams of American-type, and 262,924 
kilograms from all other countries, in- 
cluding 153,602 kilograms from con- 
tinental Spain. In contrast, leaf imports 
in 1940 aggregated 294,636 kilograms of 
American origin, and 768,477 kilograms 
from all other sources, including 200,097 
from continental Spain. 

The tobacco situation in the West 
Canary Islands likewise held little en- 
couragement recently. Some farmers 
abandoned tomato cultivation for more 
profitable tobacco growing—which re- 
resulted in an increase in area planted 
to tobacco from 300 hectares in 1940 to 
600 or 700 hectares in 1941. This repre- 
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sents but a small part of the ground 
formerly given over to tomato cultiva- 
tion. Fearing that this tendency might 
get out of hand, the local authorities 
toward the end of 1941 intervened by 
cutting down old plantations of tobacco 
and restricting new ones in favor of food 
products. Consequently, 1942 tobacco 
output will be about the same as that 
of 1941. 

Because of lack of fertilizers, both the 
yield per hectare and the quality of the 
1941 crop suffered a set-back, and pro- 
duction does not even meet local demand. 


New GERMAN ORGANIZATION 


Bremen tobacco dealers and their 
Hamburg associates have established a 
new organization known as the “To- 
bacco Planting and Trading Co., Ltd.,” 
according to German press notices. 

The object of this association is said 
to be to cultivate cigar-grade tobacco in 
the Ukraine instead of varieties of 
“makhorka,” or farmers’ tobacco, and 
oriental tobaccos formerly grown. The 
need for cigar tobacco is because of 
uncertainty of supplies from the Nether- 
Iands Indies, formerly Europe’s chief 
source, 

Large-scale tobacco production in the 
Ukraine cannot be expected before 1943, 
it is stated, because experimental and 
selective work must be undertaken first. 
Drying sheds and other buildings will 
be constructed, and tobacco fields that 
have been damaged by military opera- 
tions must be reconditioned. 

Production of outside leaf wrappers, 
which up to now have been almost ex- 
clusively imported from the Netherlands 
Indies, will be stressed. 


SPAIN’s LIcoRICE SHIPMENTS 


Some 247 metric tons of licorice root 
and about 10 metric tons of licorice- 
root extract were shipped to the United 
States from Spain during 1941. Approx- 
imately 360 tons of the root were ready 
for shipment during the latter part of 
1941, but, because of delay in issuance 
of export permits, only 160 tons were 
shipped to the United States. The re- 
maining 200 tons are believed to have 
followed later. 





Contributors 
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Dakota State College, 1937; major in Ag- 
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nomics, minor in Business Administra- 
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of Washington School of Business Ad- 
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(Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Extension Service). Entered Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, in 1940. Since 
March 1942, Business Assistant on Dur- 
able-Materials Reports Staff of Industry 
Reports Unit. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of June 24, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
July 27, 1942. 








Class No. and com- 
Trade-mark modity 
peti ccasecenuwpenas No. 6—Entire class. 
Florida ELITE SK No. 8—Entire class. 
(ET No. 16—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





] 
| Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and commodity |publica- 
| tion 
' 





| 
| 1942 


Tenax—Flex__. | No. 39—Leather transmis- | June 12 
sion belts in general, | 
sr and rubber run-_| 

| oa 
eoouyien. © 0.8. No. : Pharmaceutical Do. 
de Carvalho & specialties tf 
Cia. Ltda. 

| ESS | bo ~ 36—Articles of cloth- | Do. 

ing | 

Eee. No. 11—Small cutlery for | Do. 

| general and household | 
use; cutting and perfo- 
rating tools except when | 

| part of machinery 

Linol._.........--| No. 4—Vegetable tar, Do. 

| rough asbestos, wooden | 
| blocks, pitch, kaolin, 
| rough mineral wax, vege- 
table extract, glue and 
gum — rough or par- 
| tially ag eng for the 
industry; loein, linseed 
oil, rough resins, etc. 
ae | No. 36—Hats_ foidee Do. 
Nitrolac___.--.--- 
ee No. 1—Paints with nitro- Do. 
Dencileira. cellulose bases, piroxil- 


ina, aceto-butirato-cel- 
lulose, synthetic paints 
for paint purposes,, 
paints with oil bases; 
with rubber and chlor- 
ate rubber bases; and, 
varnishes 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of 











publication. 
Date of 
Trade-mark Product publication 
Barbitol_......| No. 10—Shaving soaps, | June 20-27, 
etc. 1942, 
Merrell... --- Drug store and chemical Do. 
products. 
Rhodior__----- Jewelry, clocks, watches, Do. 
ete. 
Denta Pearl | No. 9%—Artificial teeth, Do. 
Acrylic. etc. 
Naturatone...| Drug store and chemical Do. 
products. 
EES Beverages, and drug store Do. 
and chemical products. 
oe SEER _ SS Do. 
Ws kcisonsad Building materials __..___- Do. 
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Ersatz in the Engine 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Italy 


The number of busses and trucks 
using producer gas in Italy has doubled 
since 1938, reaching about 5,000 in 1941, 
though Italy has only small reserves of 
forests and coal. 

An airplane equipped with a charcoal- 
burning “gasogene” is reported to have 
made a successful trial flight in Decem- 
ber 1940. 


Denmark 


The use of wood-burning gas-producer 
units is expected to expand rapidly in 
Denmark. It has been found cheaper 
to drive a car by this means than by 
gasoline at the prevailing prices of the 
latter. Of the 33,000 busses in operation, 
over one-third are driven on producer 
gas made from wood, charcoal, peat, or 
peat coke. Recently the conversion of a 
large number of trucks and passenger 
cars operating on gasoline was planned, 
and it has been suggested that Govern- 
ment grants be used for financing instal- 
lation of producer-gas plants in ships. 

Denmark will need to import wood 
supplies from Sweden and Finland in 
order to have sufficient fuel for expanded 
operation, and will have to reorganize 
or abolish the present monopoly control 
of producer-wood. 


Switzerland 


Almost at the start of the war the 
acute shortage of gasoline in Switzerland 
resulted in the appearance of substitute 
fuel generators for motor vehicles. De- 
spite the high cost of such equipment, 
the loss in motor power, and the incon- 
venience of operation, there is a great 
demand for these generators, which it is 
impossible to supply because of the short- 
age of materials required for their manu- 
facture. Furthermore, wood, charcoal, 
and carbide are not available in Switzer- 
land in quantities adequate to replace 
gasoline. 

An acetylene producer, using calcium 
carbide and water to produce acetylene 
gas, is said to have advantages over pro- 
ducer gas, such as better performance, 
less engine deterioration, and greater 
range of operation, although the rela- 
tively limited use of acetylene gas pre- 
vents comparison. About 2,000 motor 
vehicles are operating on wood-gas in 
Switzerland. 


Spain 


The manufacture of “gasogene”’ equip- 
ment has been deemed by the Spanish 
Government to be “of national interest,” 
and, beginning late in 1940, an increase 
in the rate of production began. 


Finland 


Demands for wood and gas generators 
in Finland began in the spring of 1940, 
when private pasSenger-car owners were 
cut off entirely from their supply of gaso- 
line. Even truck owners could obtain 
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gasoline only if they produced proof that 
they had installed or made arrangements 
to install these generators. There were 
8,500 motor vehicles equipped with such 
generators by the end of 1940. 


Norway 


It is estimated that between 3,300 and 
3,400 gas generators were actually in 
use in Norway in January 1941, and the 
number is steadily increasing. The ma- 
jority of generators are on trucks for the 
transportation of wood, lumber, food, 
and similar products, 


Belgium 


About 13 percent of the motor vehicles 
operating in Belgium at the end of 1941 
were fitted with producer-gas plants— 
or 6,023 of the total of 44,797. 


Manchuria 


Government plans in ‘“Manchukuo” 
called for the conversion of 20 percent of 
all busses and trucks in the country to 
operate on substitute fuels consisting of 
coke, charcoal, firewood, or coal, with a 
view eventually to having all such ve- 
hicles use these fuels. Vehicles other 
than those privately used were to receive 
a subsidy amounting to not more than 
half the cost of equipment necessary for 
using substitute fuels. 


French Indochina 


Considerable use of charcoal gas has 
been made in French Indochina, partic- 
ularly in the south. It was estimated 
that equipping of nearly 400 vehicles 
with gas generators in that region re- 
duced the imports of gasoline about 750,- 
000 gallons annually, and it is reported 
that 1,000 automotive vehicles will soon 
be using local fuel. 


Australia 


A chain of sales, service, and supply 
stations along the highway between Mel- 
bourne and Sydney is the beginning of 
a plan to put such stations in every 
town of importance in Victoria, Tasma- 
nia, New South Wales, and Queensland. 
This will facilitate the operation of motor 
vehicles with charcoal producer-gas gen- 
erators which are already in wide use. 


Union of South Africa 


A program to develop producer gas 
has recently been started in the Union 
of South Africa, since the country is al- 
most entirely dependent on oversea 
sources for gasoline. The Government 
invited tenders for 100 producer-gas units 
for use on its own trucks, and adopted 
a fairly simple generator design as the 
standard type suitable for trucks. 


The Azores 


Wood-burning apparatus was installed 
in the Azores in some of the busses of 
the principal bus line, to cope with the 
ever-increasing price of gasoline. 
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Brazil 


Producer-gas equipment is now being 
manufactured in Brazil, and owners of 
trucks and busses are required to equip 
1 out of every 10 units in operation with 
mechanisms for utilizing gases as fuel. 


Canada 


The use of producer gas for vehicles in 
Canada is only beginning. Tests have 
been made with Douglas fir charcoal as 
fuel, and the results were similar to those 
found in Europe. 





Tobacco From Lebanon 
(Continued from p. 10) 


leaves are plucked and buds or flowers 
removed to give the plant strength to 
round out its shape and add that certain 
richness and mellowness now considered 
a basic quality. 


Tobacco Technique Near “the 
Cedars of Lebanon” 


When at last harvest time arrives, the 
crop is gathered on a sunny day in early 
autumn when the leaves are ripe and 
full. The plants are rooted out or cut 
just below the bottom leaves; this latter 
more general practice of low cutting 
allows a second growth. Long stems are 
needed for hanging and curing during 
long, cold months, although present us- 
age is to string the leaves close to their 
bases and to employ the stems as sep- 
arators. (This practice permits smoke to 
penetrate freely between the golden 
sheets, soon to be laden with fragrance of 
mixed herbs and woods.) 

Preliminary drying takes another 20 
days, and each morning early and bright, 
as well as in the evening’s dusk, tobacco 
growers turn and twist the leaves until, 
half-dry, they become yellowed and 
ready for the “fumigating” which trans- 
forms them into rare and desirable 
tobacco. 

There is little direct connection be- 
tween the growers whose few thousand- 
odd acres produce the tobacco which 
becomes Latakia and the upland woods- 
men who “finish” it for market. Ex- 
porters and agents buy and ship the 
partially dried leaves to Lebanon’s hills 
and mountains where it is smoked 
amidst large coniferous forests near the 
famed “cedars of Lebanon,” in areas 
famous in history for at least 5,000 
years. 


“Fumes From Burning Woods 
or Herbs” 


After transportation up the slopes to 
airtight curing sheds that resemble 
elongated garages, Latakia is hung from 
the rafters built to hold it several feet 
above the floor. Down the middle of 
the smokehouse floors are dug two or 
three ditches covered with perforated 
tin sheets, the small holes of which allow 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 














Country Date signed | Date effective 
i 2 ees a Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
EE EEE T= Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
ON kdbbe hud denddies Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
a cidndiinensecamese! May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| a est Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) ---_...-.-- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Cane tt ncenheoneel Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switeertand............... Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
) Ee Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
OS eee: Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
GN ov cnncaveeece Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

a RE EES May 6, 1936 Do. 

Ni a Mar. 11,1986 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a oi coin tintetr occa ese May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
oj ees. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
CN OS a iis wesonns Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Ozecho-Slovakia?_._....-- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador...........--.----| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

BIR i dacccéncinds Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

Ut | ee Soe BMeiuac- Do. 
ede nanidedasande Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
a Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16, 
Cuba (supplementary 

| ein Dec. 18, 1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

aa Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) _._......... Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
ICE Oct. 14,1041 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cu (supplementary 

REIT nnn osncnncns< Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
PUNWG . cckudicwscecusecena May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The opeetion of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in Forrign COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 


maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the im duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- | for submit- pine 
ance of notice | ting written Pp of v 
statements 


Country 





Chile___-.- Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay -| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland_..| Nov. 17,19414| Dec. 8, 1941 | Dec, 15, 1941 
Bolivia...| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1042 
Mexico...| April4,19425*) May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 














‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

$ Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; ee hearings, May 18, 1942. 

* Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942, 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


(Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available oe request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 

Notg.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the , in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN ComMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
ofeach week as formerly. 





fumes from burning woods or herbs to 
pass through and give taste to the par- 
tially ripened leaves. Preceding the real 
“fumigation,” however, an herb locally 
known as “tayoune,” but classed as 
“Inula viviscosa” by botanists, is burned. 
This, in addition to drying smoke, exudes 
a pungent acrid smudge that deposits a 
gummy residue or film on the surface of 
the leaves and aids in imprisoning the 
delicate and flavorful incense of incin- 
erated pine shrubs and cones, so dis- 
tinctive of Latakia. 


For the next three or four months or 
almost to the year’s end, wood, branches, 
and sprigs of several forest species are 
burned in the troughs under the floors. 
Pine, fir, and “Ezer” oak make the smoke 
which imparts flavor—further sharp- 
ened by the burning of resinous styrax 
and fragrant myrtle, shrubs, supplying 
perfume. In districts where the forests 
are cut over, “fumigation” factories burn 
certain herbs such as wild-carob trees, 


myrtle, some oak, and 
“tayoune,” 


especially 


Piling and Baling 


“Fumigation” completed, the tobacco 
is taken down and sprinkled with water 
to offset the brittleness which comes with 
smoking. Dampness makes the leaves 
limp and easy to handle; flexibility is at- 
tained when the lots of tobacco are piled 
up under a light cover and allowed to 
stand and absorb moisture, for several 
months. 

Several hundred pounds of dark, tarry- 
smelling leaves are bunched together. 
Packages or bales are pressed into large 
jute sacks and forwarded to export ware- : 
houses and there stacked into large piles 
of a ton or so where the weight fre- 
moves the excess moisture and causes 
a slight fermentation. 

After fermentation, expert handlers 
take Latakia from its sacks and bale it 
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for shipment overseas, putting the lowest 
quality on the bottom, the best in the 
middle, and medium grade on top. 


Trade Figures Reflect World 
Disruptions 


Some idea of the amount of Latakia 
produced and exported may be gained 
from studying figures of Syrian cigarette 
tobacco shipments reaching these shores. 
Back in 1936 about 412,000 pounds of 
this type of tobacco came to the United 
States; it was valued at $78,600. In 1938, 
more than 1,150,000 pounds were im- 
ported; meanwhile the value climbed to 
$217,480, reflecting competitive market 
conditions and comparatively free trade 
among peoples of the Western world. 

In 1940, last year for which statistics 
are available, 1,653,185 pounds of cigar- 
ette tobaccos were imported by this coun- 
try from Syria, yet the cost of these 
large shipments to the United States, the 
chief user, was only $223,727. This de- 
cline was not caused by a loss in popu- 
larity but by a constriction in markets; 
aggression removed the pleasant things 
of life, such as tobacco, from the counters 
of Europe’s retail trade. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 21) 


Swedish exporters of lumber, wood pulp, 
cardboard, ipaper, machinery, tools, and 
ball bearings. Such credits are ex- 
pected to run for a period of between 12 
and 18 months. As a result of negotia- 
tions carried on between Swedish ex- 
porters and German authorities subse- 
quent to the signing of the 1942 trade 
agreement in December 1941, credits 
amounting to 50 percent of the invoice 
values are to be extended. 


Because Swedish exports are to be 
confined to such quantities as can be 
spared after Sweden’s own requirements 
have been met, the amount of export 
credits to be guaranteed remains uncer- 
tain. Hence the Government feels that 
it is necessary, in establishing the maxi- 
mum amount for guaranties to. be 
granted by the Export Credit Board, to 
provide for an appreciable reserve. 

Limitation of Dividends Proposed.— 
During the early part of 1942 a special 
committee of experts appointed by the 
Swedish Minister of Finance presented 
their recommendations for a law govern- 
ing the limitation of dividends paid by 
corporations. The experts suggested 
that legislation should limit dividends 
in proportion to the retained net worth 
(i. e., asSets after deducting debts and 
depreciation items), rather than in pro- 
portion to the capital stock. Following 
this principle, the experts recommended 
two main rules for limiting the division 
of profits. First, that the dividends may 
not exceed 6 percent of the net worth; 
under this principle dividends up to 6 
percent may be distributed regardless 
of previous distributions. Or, second, 
that a corporation, which during the 3 
calendar years (1937-39), not materially 
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affected by the war, distributed an aver- 
age dividend in excess of 6 percent of 
the net worth, may continue to pay divi- 
dends corresponding to that average 
percentage. In order to avoid any forced 
reduction of dividends, the proposal stip- 
ulates that a corporation, which paid a 
dividend in excess of the 6 percent or the 
3-year average percentage during the 
fiscal year 1940, may continue to distrib- 
ute this same percentage provided there 
is no increase in the rate in proportion 
to the capital stock. 

No restrictions on the distribution of 
dividends shall be applied to profits which 
do not exceed 10,000 crowns or the dis- 
tribution of profits by a subsidiary com- 
pany to the parent organization which 
owns at least 95 percent of the stock. 

Recent reports indicate that the en- 
actment and application of these pro- 
posals depend on future developments in 
industry and finance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Synthetic Resin Made Subject to Im- 
port License.—Effective March 23, 1942, 
synthetic resins and plastic materials 
were made subject to the import-license 
requirements of the State Trade Com- 
mission in Sweden, according to a re- 
port of April 14, 1942, from Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controi: 


General Energy Commission Estab- 
lished —A General Energy Commission 
has been established in Tunisia, under 
the Director of Public Works, by an order 
of January 5, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of January 10. 

This commission is to study, propose, 
follow, and facilitate all measures to 
be taken to develop production, increase 
production, and improve labor conditions 
in connection with all forms of energy 
and lubrication. 

Glass: Trade Subcommittee Formed.— 
A Glass Subcommittee has been created 
in Tunisia, under the Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee for Chemicals, to con- 
trol the industries and trade in cast, 
molded, and blown glass in all its forms, 
by an order of December 28, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel] Tunisien 
of January 10, 1942. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


CONCENTRATION OF RETAIL STORES 
PROPOSED 


The third report of the Retail Trade 
Committee of the Board of Trade, pub- 
lished on June 30, recommends that a 
concentration scheme be applied to all re- 
tail nonfood trades. Compensation for 
retailers withdrawing from _ business 
would be provided from the proceeds of a 
1 percent levy on turn-Overs of all re- 
tailers continuing in business, except 
those with a turn-over below £1,000 per 
year who will be allowed an option. The 
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committee estimates that the levy would 
provide enough money to compensate 
traders having 16 percent Of gross na- 
tional turn-over in the lines covered by 
the scheme. Compensation payments 
would be made principally to enable trad- 
ers to pay off their leases, although q 
“special” benefit is suggested to encour- 
age traders who have small fixed obliga- 
tions to go out of business. Withdrawing 
traders would be given certificates au- 
thorizing them to reenter their trades at 
the end of the war, and traders continu- 
ing in business would be required to ap- 
ply for inclusion in an official register and 
to subscribe to agreements regarding 
wages and working conditions reached 
in the joint industrial councils for their 
trade. A minority report criticized the 
scheme on the grounds that it would im- 
pose a levy “of several million pounds per 
annum upon consumers which would in 
the main pass as rent and interest into 
the hands of landlords and mortgagees.” 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Kerosene: Sale Restricted—Sales of 
kerosene from June 1 to December 31, 
1942, are to be reduced to 70 percent of 
the sales during the same period of the 
preceding year, according to a decree 
dated May 30, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 20. 

Suppliers throughout the country are 
prohibited from selling kerosene to ga- 
rages, service stations, and other estab- 
lishments which sell gasoline from filling 
tanks, except under special authority 
from the Rationing Committee, and the 
Sale of gaSoline containing kerosene is 
prohibited. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hare Skins: Export Allowed.—The 
exportation of Uruguayan hare skins 
is provisionally authorized by a resolu- 
tion of June 3, 1942, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 18. The resolu- 
tion of April 23, 1941, prohibiting the 
exportation of hare skins is suspended. 

Rubber: Exportation Prohibited.—The 
exportation of rubber, manufactured or 
not, and all rubber articles, used or not, 
particularly rubber tires, is prohibited, 
except by previous authorization of the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor, accord- 
ing to a decree of May 2, 1942, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 11. 

[For previous announcement of the inclu- 
sion of rubber and rubber goods in the list 
of prime necessities, the use and sale of 
which in Uruguay are controlled by law No. 
10,075 of October 23, 1941, see ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 13, 1942.] 





A group of authorities on the eco- 
nomics of Latin America has announced 
the formation of the Latin American 
Economic Institute, 24 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass., as a “voluntary, independ- 
ent, nonpartisan, nonprofit organization 
studying the economic problems cen- 
tering in Latin America.” 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
July 14, 1942: 


No. 381—Investigations of Violations of 
the Export Control Act. 

The Treasury Department and the 
Board of Economic Warfare have com- 
pleted arrangements whereby investiga- 
tors of the Treasury Foreign Funds Con- 
trols will also handle all phases of cases 
wherein violations of both the Foreign 
Funds and Export Control Acts are in- 
volved. 

Many of the cases now investigated by 
the Treasury under the act freezing for- 
eign funds also involve violations of the 
Export Control Act. Under the new ar- 
rangement where violations are of joint 
interest to the Treasury and the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the investigations 
will, in most instances, be conducted by 
the Foreign Funds Control staff of the 
Treasury. 

This procedure eliminates the neces- 
sity for setting up a duplicate field staff 
of investigators within the Office of Ex- 
ports of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Other types of violations such as those 
involving clandestine outward movement 
of controlled materials, misrepresenta- 
tion, and trafficking in licenses, are inves- 
tigated by other government agencies 
such as the Bureau of Customs of the 
Treasury, the Federal Bureau of Inves~ 
tigation, and the Department of Com- 
merce. 


No. 382—Cork and Cork Manufactures 
Exportable to Canada Under General 
License G~-1. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has notified Collectors 
of Customs that effective immediately, 
cork and cork manufactures, Schedule B, 
numbers 4302 to 4309.98, inclusive, may 
be exported to Canada under General 
License G-1. 

An individual license is required for 
the exportation of these commodities to 
all other foreign destinations. 


No. 383—General Licenses for Natural 
Asphalt, Bitumen, Manufactures, and 
Asphalt Roofing Limited to Group C 
Countries. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has notified Collec- 
tors of Customs that, effective July 11, 
1942, the following commodities, now 
exportable under General License to 
Group K countries, may be exported 
under General License to Group C coun- 
tries only: 

Commerce Department 


Commodity Schedule B No. 

Asphalt and bitumen, natural: 
Unrnanutactured ... 2... ccsencn 5470 
DeAsIUTACtUTeS, N. ©. B...... cece 5471 

BES TOUNIE ic nic osueuccousnueas 9693 


After that date, therefore, an indi- 
vidual license will be required for expor- 
tations to all foreign destinations except 
Canada (G—1), Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland (G— 
47), Greenland (G-61), Iceland (G-62), 
and the U.S. 5S. R. (G76). 

Shipments which are, prior to July 11, 
1942, on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to actual orders 
for export, are not affected by this 
instruction. 


No. 384—General Licenses for the Ex- 
portation of Pigeons Revoked. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has notified Collec- 
tors of Customs that, effective July 10, 
1942, all general licenses for the exporta- 
tion of pigeons (Schedule B No. 0019) are 
revoked. 

The revocation included the exemption 
from the shipments valued at $25 or less 
as well as shipments on dock, on lighter, 
or laden aboard the exporting carrier on 
July 10. 

As a result, all shipments to foreign 
destinations, regardless of value, require 
an individual license. 


No. 385—Certain Hand Tools Granted 
Unlimited Export License to Belgian 
Congo Purchasing Commission 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has notified Collectors 
of Customs that, effective immediately 
the unlimited export license held by the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission 
has been amended to include “other hand 
tools and parts (including metal measur- 
ing tapes and rules), Schedule B No. 
6178.98. 


No. 386—General Export License for 
Molybdenum and Vanadium available 
only for Canada and Newfoundland 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has notified Collectors 
of Customs that, effective July 9, 1942, 
the following molybdenum and vana- 
dium products are exportable under gen- 
eral license only to Canada (G—-1) and 
Newfoundland (G—47): 


Commodity 
Molybdenum: 
Molybdenum ore and concentrate. 6636 
Molybdenum metal, alloys, and 
scrap (include calcium molyb- 
date and calcium silico molyb- 


Schedule B No. 


GRD) diner ticccdaccctunvencaass 6649. 45 
Molybdenum tool bit blanks___--_- 6691.07 
Molybdenum wire................ 6691. 08 
Molybdenum oxide_-------------- 8397. 55 
Molybdenum salts and compounds, 

a ee ee eee 839. 58 
Molybdic acid..................- 8309. 1 

Vanadium: 


Vanadium ores and concentrates: 
vanadic oxide (pentoxide V,O, 
content). (Include fused vana- 
dium ore concentrates) .....-.. 6637 
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Commodity Schedule B No. 
Vanadium—Ccntinued. 
Vanadium metal alloys and scrap. 6649.90 
Vanadium chloride.__..-----..- 8398. 35 
Vemaeinan -ONRG Se in einen 8398. 36 
VaneGian SW... ccueccasnen 8398. 37 
ORNS si ecteickiseawcnustindnetase 8398. 38 


Since that date, therefore, an indi- 
vidual license has been required for the 
clearance of exports of these products to 
all other foreign destinations. 

Products on dock, on lighters, laden 
aboard exporting carriers, or in transit 
to ports of exit pursuant to orders for 
actual export, prior to July 9, 1942, are 
not affected by these instructions. 

This instruction gave effect to the gen- 
eral license provisions for these com- 
modities carried in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 8. 


No. 387—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
34. Iron and Steel Products, Includ- 
ing Tinplate. 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 34 announcing a 
new progrem in regard to the execution 
of General Exports Order M-148. This 
program has been worked out between 
the Board of Economic Warfare and the 
War Production Board for the purpose 
of implementing allocations of iron and 
steel products, including tinplate, to the 
other American Republics. The salient 
features of this program are as follows: 

1. This production and export pro- 
gram is now operative. 

2. The program applies only to those 
iron and steel products, including tin- 
plate, specifically referred to in War Pro- 
duction Board General Exports Order 
M-148, as amended, when exported in 
the form to which the identifying De- 
partment of Commerce classification 
numbers refer. Thus, steel plates are 
subject to this program, but when these 
plates are manufactured into a locomo- 
tive, order M-148 does not apply. 

3. Quarterly delivery quotas for iron 
and steel products as classified under this 
Order will be established and assigned to 
producers by the Iron and Steel Branch, 
War Production Board. 

4. The Board of Economic Warfare, 
Export Control Branch, will issue export 
licenses specifying the date before which 
delivery is to be made. Applicants are 
required to indicate clearly if the mate- 
rial is produced or to be produced. 

5. When approved by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the export licenses will 
be stamped in one of the following ways: 

(a) If the export license covers ex- 
isting materials (that is, materials in 
stock which do not have to be produced), 
the following stamps will be affixed 
thereto: 


ALLOCATION ORDER—EXISTING MATERIALS 


To: (Name of producer, distributor, or 
other agency having actual possession of ma- 
terial.) The delivery of the material called 
for in this license is subject to the provisions 
of War Production Board General Exports 
Order No. M-148, dated May 12, 1942, as 
amended. Delivery of the material described 
under this license is required on or before 
(specified date). This order is valid only in 
the case of existing materials, and must be 
placed with the supplier within 15 days of 
the date of the license. Material is charged 
against -..-.- quarter. 
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(b) If the license covers material 
which must be produced, the following 
stamp will be affixed thereto: 


ALLOCATION PRODUCTION ORDER 


To: (Name of producer.) The production 
and delivery of the material set forth in this 
license is subject to the provisions of War 
Production Board General Exports Order No. 
M-148, dated May 12, 1942, as amended. De- 
livery of the material described in this license 
is required on or before (specified date). 
This order must be placed with the producer 
within 15 days of the date of the issuance of 
this license. Material to be charged against 
settee quarter. 


6. Orders for which export licenses 
have been issued are to be placed with the 
steel producer or distributor in the usual 
manner. The holder of the license is 
entitled to require the producer to manu- 
facture, or the distributor to deliver, the 
material prior to the specified date. The 
holder of the license will advise the pro- 
ducer or his agent, or the distributor, that 
he is the holder of the license No. __---- 
issued by the Board of Economic Warfare 
authorizing the exportation of materials 
described and requiring production and 
delivery thereof in accordance with Gen- 
eral Exports Order No. M-148 as 
amended, before (date). After the licen- 
see has determined which producer or 
distributor can accept the order, the 
licensee will fill in on the license, in the 
space provided at the top of the stamp, 
the name of the producer or distributor. 
The producer or his agent or a distrib- 
utor may require the licensee to submit 
the original or photostatic copy of the 
license before the order is accepted, but 
in no case will the producer, his agent, 
or distributor retain the license. 

7. Licensees in possession of licenses 
bearing the M-148 stamp described above 
who are unable to place their orders are 
referred to the Export Control Branch, 
Office of Exports, which will be in the po- 
sition to inform the purchasers which 
producers’ quotas are still available. Pro- 
ducers or distributors receiving orders 
who do not have quotas assigned are to 
send to the Export Section of the Iron 
and Steel Branch, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., a detailed bill 
of material showing country of destina- 
tion, export license number, and period 
specified for production or delivery with 
a request for the necessary authority. 

8. The War Production Board has ad- 
vised producers to report promptly orders 
received and shipments made under 
General Exports Order No. M-148, as 
amended. 

9. Export applications covering prod- 
ucts which involve special technical or 
production problems will require addi- 
tional processing and clearance by the 
Board of Economic Warfare. In such in- 
stances, the Iron and Steel Branch of the 
War Production Board will specify the 
production mill and delivery date for 
each individual order by means of an in- 
dividual production allocation order. 
This individual production allocation or- 
der will be forwarded to the licensee to- 
gether with the approved license by the 
Office of Exports. 

10. Except under special circum- 
stances, export licenses when issued be- 
tween the first and fifteenth day of the 
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month for material to be produced are to 
specify delivery on the end of the second 
succeeding month. Licenses issued from 
the sixteenth day to the end of the month 
are to specify delivery by the end of the 
third succeedig month. 


11. OUTSTANDING LICENSES 


(a) Licenses issued prior to April 1, 
1942.—Individual licenses dated prior to 
April 1, 1942, for iron and steel products 
enumerated under War Production Board 
General Exports Order M-148, as 
amended, are revoked effective midnight 
July 30, 1942. In the interim, these li- 
censes will not, however, constitute a 
mandatory order on the producer or dis- 
tributor. In order to come under the 
provisions of Order M-148, the holder of 
said license will submit a new application 
to the Board of Economic Warfare. 
There must be submitted with the ap- 
Plication the following: 

(1) The original license or photostat there- 
of, or in the event the license is in the hands 
of the customs officials or otherwise not avail- 
able to the licensee, a statement to that effect. 

(2) The detail specifications of the material 
in question. 

(3) A statement as to whether a Certificate 
of Necessity was presented with the original 
application. 


(b) Licenses issued on or after April 
1, 1942.—Licenses issued on or after April 
1, 1942, and which do not bear either of 
the above M-—148 stamps, will continue in 
effect, and materials already produced 
may be exported during the life of the 
license. The material may be obtained 
from the producer or distributor pro- 
vided the holder of the license has a 
priority order sufficiently high to permit 
acquisition. In those instances where the 
licensee cannot obtain the material, a 
new export application should be sub- 
mitted as outlined in 11 (a) above. 

(c) A list of detailed specifications 
must be submitted with each application 
for allocated iron and steel products, in- 
cluding tin plate. If the applicant pre- 
fers to submit a copy of his order, he may 
do so provided the order shows detailed 
specifications. 

12. Holders of “SP” licenses will con- 
tinue to obtain material under existing 
priority ratings. If, however, difficulty 
is experienced in acquiring material un- 
der existing ratings, a new export ap- 
Plication for each separate material 
should be submitted to the Export Con- 
trol Branch, Board of Economic War- 
fare, for certification under War Produc- 
tion Board General Exports Order M-148, 
as amended, with the following notation 
indicated thereon: 

This application is submitted for certifica- 
tion under War Production Board General Ex- 
ports Order M-148, as amended, as part of 
“SP” license No. ; 


The material obtained will be chargeable 
against the production quotas assigned 
to producers by the Iron and Steel 
Branch, War Production Board. Like- 
wise, the amount of material licensed will 
be charged against the quarterly country 
allocations. 

A report of the material to be produced 
under these licenses will be required by 
the Export Control Branch, Board of 
Economic Warfare, the nature of which 
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= be announced in a subsequent bul- 
etin. 

13. Certificates of necessity.—Certifi- 
cates of Necessity will be considered re- 
gardless of the quarter for which issued, 

14. War Production Board General Ex. 
ports Order M-148: 


TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Chapter IX—War Production Board 


Subchapter B—Division of Industry 
Operations 


Part 1222—-ExporTs OF CRITICAL MATERIAL 


GENERAL EXPORTS ORDER NO. M-148 


Whereas the requirements for the defense 
of the United States have created a shortage 
of the materials hereinafter set forth for de. 
fense, for private account and for export; and 

Whereas restrictions upon the exports of 
such materials and the distribution thereof 
in the manner hereinafter set forth are neceg. 
sary and appropriate in the public interest 
and to promote the national defense. 


Section 1222.1. Generai Exports Order No, 
M-148 


(a) Definitions—For the purposes of this 
order: (1) “Critical material” means any ma- 
terial or product listed on exhibit A annexed 
hereto and made a part thereof, or hereafter 
made subject to this order by the Director of 
Industry Operations. 

(2) “Producer” means any person engaged 
in the production of any critical material and 
includes any person for whom any critical 
material is produced pursuant to toll agree- 
ment. 

(3) “Distributor” means any person who 
has acquired critical material for the purpose 
of resale. 

(b) Requirements of delivery for export.— 
A producer or distributor receiving a purchase 
order for critical material covered by a spe- 
cific export license issued after April 1, 1942, 
by the Board of Economic Warfare for export 
to one of the American Republics, shall ac- 
cept such order and shall make delivery of the 
material within the delivery period specified 
in the export license, regardless of preference 
ratings applicable to deliveries under other 
purchase orders for such material, unless oth- 
erwise specifically ordered by the Director of 
Industry Operations, or unless such order 
would be in excess of any export quota relat- 
ing to such material previously established 
for such producer or distributor by the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations. 

(c) Reports—Any producer or distributor 
receiving a purchase order based upon an ex- 
port license issued as above provided shall 
promptly send a copy of the purchase order 
to the War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C., Ref. M-148, together with a statement 
as to the name of the person to whom the ex- 
port license was issued, the serial number 
thereof, the amount and kind of materials 
covered thereby, and the delivery date and 
name of producer or distributor, if any, speci- 
fied thereby. Such further and other reports 
shall also be made by any person operating 
under this order as may be required from 
time to time by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

(d) Violations——Any person who willfully 
violates any provision of this order or who 
willfully furnished false information to the 
Director of Industry Operations in connection 
with this order is guilty of a crime, and upon 
conviction may be punished by fine or im- 
prisonment. In addition, any such person 
may be prohibited from making or obtaining 
further deliveries or from processing or using 
material under priority control and may be 
deprived of priorities assistance by the Direc- 
tor of Industry Operations. 

(e) Applicability of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1.—This order and all transactions af- 
fected thereby are subject to the provisions of 
Priorities Regulation No. 1 (Part 944), a8 
amended from time to time, except to the ex- 
tent that any provision hereof may be incon- 
sistent therewith, in which case the provisions 
of this order shall govern. 
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({) Effective date——This order shall take 
effect immediately and shall continue in ef- 
fect until revoked by the Director of Industry 
Operations. 

Issued this 12th day of May 1942. 


J. S. KNOWLSON, 
Director of Industry Operations. 
NoTe.—Exhibit “A” referred to in Section 
1222 (a) (1) is not reprinted here, but does 
include basic iron and steel products, includ- 
ing tin plate. 


No. 388—Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 35 


The Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 35 announcing a 
number of changes in Export Control 
regulations. The following changes have 
not been previously announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly: 


I. SHIPPING PRIORITY RATINGS 


1. Assignment of shipping priority rating to 
outstanding licenses—In accordance with 
Current Controls Bulletin No. 33, outlining 
the shipping program adopted by the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the War Shipping 
Administration, all outstanding licenses must 
bear shipping priority ratings if sh‘pment is 
to be made on or after August 15, 1942. 

The Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Exports, has assigned a blanket shipping 

ority rating “D” to outstanding licenses 
which do not bear the official shipping prior- 
ity rating stamp or for which no supple- 
mentary rating certificate has been issued. 

2. Shipping priority appeal procedure —IiIn 
any case when an exporter believes that a 
higher shipping priority rating should be 
assigned to his license, he will be permitted 
to file an appeal for a higher shipping prior- 
ity rating. In submitting an appeal, the ex- 
porter need not submit the export license, 
but should forward the information called 
for in Current Controls Bulletin No. 14 with 
a clear heading entitled: 


APPEAL FOR A HIGHER SHIPPING PRIORITY RATING 


A justification for a higher rating based on 
essential use, hardship, etc., must be included 
in the appeal together with a reference to the 
rating which was originally assigned and a 
description of the material as it appears on 
the export license. This information should 
be submitted in triplicate. If a higher rating 
is granted, such rating will be stamped on 
the original statement and returned to the 
licensee. 


II. RENEWAL OF EXPIRING LICENSES 


Application for renewal of an expiring ex- 
port license should be made 3 or 4 weeks 
prior to the expiration date. The request for 
renewal should be accompanied by a new ex- 
port license application on form BEW 119 and 
the old license unless it has been filed with 
Customs. If there is a possibility that ship- 
ping space may become available, the appli- 
cant may retain his old license until action 
is taken on his new application. 

When the old license is not returned, the 
covering letter should explain the situation 
and state that the unused license will be 
returned immediately to this Office for can- 
cellation when shipment is made against 
either the new or old license. 


III. PRocEDURE FOR DENIAL OF PRIVILEGE OF 
OBTAINING Export LICENSES 


Regulations have been issued establishing 
a procedure whereby persons found to have 
violated any statutes, proclamations, execu- 
tive orders, or regulations governing the con- 
trol of exports from the United States may be 
denied the privilege of obtaining export 
licenses. 

Under this plan, a proceeding will be insti- 
tuted by the transmission of formal charges, 
and a person so charged will be given an 
opportunity of replying to the charges in 
writing or by appearing personally before a 
compliance commissioner appointed by the 
——" director of the Board of Economic 

are. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The findings of the compliance commis- 
sioner will be advisory only, and final dispo- 
sition will be made by the Chief of the Ex- 
port Control Branch, Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare. In any case where 
the compliance commissioner has found that 
a violation has occurred, the Chief of the 
Export Control Branch may issue an order 
denying the privilege of obtaining export 
licenses for such periods of time and on such 
terms as he may prescribe. Pending disrpo- 
sition of a case by the Chief of the Export 
Control Branch, all proceedings shall be con- 
fidential. 

The regulations also provide that any per- 
son denied the privilege of obtaining export 
licenses may appeal in writing to the Assist- 
ant Director of the Board of Economic War- 
fare in charge of the Office of Exports. 

It is emphasized that this new procedure 
in no way restricts the present practice of 
referring appropriate cases to the Department 
of Justice for criminal prosecution. 

The text of the regulations is published in 
the Federal Register of July 2, 1942, Volume 
7, p. 5018, Part 807. 


IV. JEWELED WATCHES 


Jeweled watches (Schedule B, No. 9581), 
previously exportable under general license 
to all group K countries, may be sent under 
general license only to Canada (G-1), effec- 
tive July 18, 1942. After that date an indi- 
vidual license will be required for shipments 
to all other foreign destinations. 

All license applications covering the ex- 
portation of jeweled watches (Schedule B, 
No. 9581) must specify makes and models 
under Description of Article (paragraph 14). 

Shipments which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to July 18, 1942, may 
be exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 

V. Use OF APPLICATION FOR FREIGHT SPACE— 

BEW 138, ACCOMPANYING BULLETIN No. 33 


If an exporter using the Application for 
Freight Space puts a check in the box to the 
right of “Partial” (question 13), he must 
also check one of the three other boxes on 
the same line to indicate whether the partial 
shipment is the first, an intermediate, or the 
final partial shipment. 


VII. INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY—EFFECTIVE DATE 
OF CHANGE IN GENERAL LICENSE GROUP 


Current Controls Bulletin No. 32 should not 
be construed as extending the effective date 
of change in general license groups specified 
in Item 5, Current Controls Bulletin No. 26. 
Accordingly, industrial machinery listed in 
Bulletin No. 26 is considered in General 
License Group 1 and 47 unless it was in tran- 
sit prior to May 25, 1942. 


VIII. DruGs, MEDICINALS, AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


Export license applications, covering any 
form, conversion, or derivative (whether or 
not in a preparation) of the following drugs, 
medic'nals, and pharmaceuticals must state 
in answer to paragraph 14 the net amount of 
the material, or its equivalent, in units as 
listed below: 

Aconite, grams, ounces, or pounds equiva- 

lent of aconite root or leaves. 

Belladonna, grams, ounces, or pounds 

equivalent of belladonna leaves or root. 

Digitalis, grams, ounces, or pounds equiva- 

lent of digitalis leaves or seeds. 

Ergot, grams, ounces, or pounds equivalent 

of ergot of rye. 

Insulin, standard units. 

Ipecac, grams, ounces, or pounds equivalent 

of ipecac root. 

Mercury, grams, ounces, or pounds eqivalent 

of mercury. 

Quinine, grams, ounces, or pounds, the 

equivalent of quinine sulphate. 

Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), ascorbic acid 

(include only when synthetic or crystal- 
line), atabrine, caffeine, plasmochin, pro- 
caine, riboflavin (include only when syn- 
thetic or crystalline), sulfonamides, thia- 
min hydrochloride (include only when 
synthetic or crystalline) —Grams, ounces, 
or pounds of the drug. 
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IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 2—Changes in General Imports Order 
M-63, as Amended 


The War Production Board has issued 
Supplemental General Imports Order 
M-63b, which exempts the following ma- 
terials from the provisions of the Order: 

Wools, apparel finer than 44’s (all the ap- 
parel wools on List I) included in Schedule A 
Numbers 3520.0-3523.3 and 3526.0-3529.3, both 
inclusive; and Shearlings, sheepskin, Schedule 
A No. 0231.3 from List II. These exemptions 
became effective July 2, 1942, and unless re- 
voked earlier, will remain in effect through 
August 16, 1942. 


Amendment No. 1 to Imports Order 
M-63, as amended June 2, 1942, was is- 
sued by the War Production Board on 
June 30, 1942, making various changes in 
Lists I, II, and III. These changes trans- 
fer certain products between lists, delete 
others, and subject a number of addi- 
tional articles to import control. 


TRANSFERS 


The following material has been trans- 
ferred from List II to List I: 
Brass foundry ash (No. 674.19). 


The following items are added to List I 
by transfer from List III: 

Asphalt (No. 5394.0); tara (No. 232.23), 
divi-divi pods (No. 232.14), divi-divi, hem- 
lock, and chestnut extracts (No. 2345.0), man- 
grove extract (No. 2342.0), myrobalan fruit 
and extract (Nos. 2304.0, 2345.8), valonia 
beards and extract (Nos. 2307.0, 2345.1), and 
wattle extract (No. 2345.5). 


The following items are added to List 
II by transfer from List I: 

Corundum and emery in grains, or ground 
(No. 547.01), corundum ore (No. 5460.0), 
quicksilver or mercury (No. 6662.0), and goat 
and kid skins, including Cabrettas or hairy 
sheepskins (Nos, 0235.0, 0241.0). 


DELETIONS 


Other changes in Lists I, II, and III 
have been effected by the following de- 
letions: 


From List I.—Cod-liver oil (No. 0805.0); 
shark oil and shark-liver oil (No. 0808.7). 

From List II.—Seed lac (No. 2105.0) and tin 
scrap (No. 6651.0). 

From List I1I.—Bromine compounds (Nos. 
838.223, 838.224); bismuth (Nos. 676.03, 838.- 
981); charcoal (No. 5011.0); caffein (Nos. 
811.10, 811.11, 811.12); coca leaves (222.038); 
cotton seed (No. 2240.6); fish livers (No. 
221.97); gums and resins, natural (Nos. 
2161.0—-2171.9, inclusive); fur, undressed, in- 
cluding coney and rabbit fur and hare skins 
(0700.0-0729.5, inclusive); glass (Nos. 5204.0— 
5298.5, inclusive); deer and elk hides and 
skins (Nos. 0293.1, 0293.2); reptile skins (No. 
0295.0); sharkskins (No. 0298.3); leather 
purses (Nos. 0692.3, 0692.4); leche caspi (Not 
classified); woven fabric, not specified, of 
vegetable fiber other than cotton and jute 
(No. 3287.3); fabric footwear (Nos. 0369.1— 
0369.9, inclusive); paper base stock (Nos. 
4590.0-4692.9, inclusive), except rags for 
paper stock (No. 4691.0); waste bagging, 
gunny cloth, and bags for paper making (No. 
4692.0); and grasses, fibers, waste shavings, 
clippings, etc., for paper making (No. 4692.9), 
which remain on List III; corn meal, flour, 
grits, and similar products (No. 109.19); rice 
meal, flour, polish, and bran (No. 1059.1); red 
and crimson clover seed (Nos. 2402.0, 2404.0) ; 
osiers or willow, including chip and split wil- 
low (No. 4223.0); sponges (Nos. 0970.0-0970.9, 
inclusive); glue and glue stock, all except 
glue not specified, valued less than 40 cents 
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per Ib. (No. 0940.1); grapes (Nos. 1319.1, 
1319.2, 1319.5), except fresh, other than hot- 
house (No. 1318.5); dried bananas (No. 133.7); 
peaches (Nos. 133.62 and 133.65), except green, 
ripe, or in brine (No. 133.61); pears (No. 
133.67, 133.69), except green, ripe, or in brine 
(No. 133.66); and wax candles (No. 985.10). 
The item which formerly read “Cashmere hair 
and Alpaca (Nos. 3535.0-3535.0, inclusive)” 
has been changed to “Alpaca, llama, and 
vicuna hair (Nos. 3535.0-3535.4, inclusive)”. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES UNDER CONTROL 


A number of new products have been 
made subject to the provisions of Im- 
ports Order M-63. These additions are 
as follows: 

Additions to List I—Caesium, lithium, and 
potassium (No. 838.870); columbium ore, 
columbite or concentrates (No. 6270.3), me- 
tallic mineral substances in crude form, not 
specifically provided for. such as drosses, 
skimmings, residues, brass foundry ash (for- 
merly on List II), and flue dust (No. 674.19). 

Additions to List I1—Istle or tampico fiber, 
dressed, bleached, dyed, or cut to length (not 
classified separately); magnesium, metallic 
and scrap (No. 676.31); tin bars, blocks, pigs, 
grain, granulated, or scrap and alloys, chief 
value tin (No. 6551.0); tin-plate scrap (No. 
67405), and zinc, blocks, pigs, or slabs (No. 
6558.2). 

Additions to List III—Grapefruit (No. 
1302.0) and limes (No. 1304.0); oats, ground 
and unground (Nos. 1041.0 and 1041.1); iron 
ore (No. 6001.0); mandioca flour (not classi- 
fied); mate (No. 221.57); pork, hams, shoul- 
ders, bacon, sausage: prepared, cooked, boned, 
canned, etc. (No. 0030.9); honey (No. 1654.8) ; 
pigeons (not classified); hide cuttings, raw 
(No. 0930.8); wooled lamb and sheep skins 
(except shearlings), not specified, dry or 
green salted (No. 0231.5); unmanufactured 
tobacco, other than stemmed cigar wrapper 
tobacco, already on List III (Nos. 2601.0— 
2610.0, inclusive); split peas (No. 1198.0); 
mangrove bark (No. 232.18); and wattle bark 
(No. 2309.0). 


Interpretation No. 1 of June 30 of the 
General Order M-63 makes it unneces- 
sary to obtain a permit to withdraw 
articles or materials on List I, List I, 
or List III, from a free port, free zone, 
or bonded warehouse, since the entry to 
such storage is considered to be an act 
of importing and a permit for such im- 
portation must be applied for in duplicate 
on Form 222c, before storage may be 
made. A permit for the subsequent dis- 
position of such stored goods on List I, 
however, must be obtained unless they 
are shipped in bond to Canada, Mexico, 
or some other foreign destination. 

It is understood that as a rule persons 
desiring to import goods on List II 
should apply for a quarterly permit to 
import a given quantity from an indi- 
vidual country, but that the applications 
covering commodities on List I or II 
should be made for each specific 
shipment. 

The usual applications (in duplicate) 
must be made on Form 222c for a per- 
mit to import all goods under control 
for importation, also the report as to 
proposed disposition of the goods, on 
Form 222b, and a request for permission 
to process or dispose of goods on List I 
must be made on Form 222a. Importers 
may reproduce these forms provided the 
Same size (8x10% in.) and format as 
prescribed are followed. 

[The full text of the amended General Im- 
port Order M-63 is on file in the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce and may be 
examined there. ] 
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The Brazilian Government has re- 
portedly taken over from British inter- 
ests some of the richest iron-ore mines 
in the world. They are located in Itabira 
and contain more than 12,000,000,000 tons 
of high-grade ore. 


Merchants of Tegucigalpa, capital of 
Honduras, will henceforth be limited to 
& maximum profit of 20 percent on all 
goods imported since 1939. A city ordi- 
nance has been enacted to regulate max- 
imum prices to consumers during the war 
emergency. 


The Government of Colombia has or- 
dered a number of interurban highways 
closed because of the tire shortage. Of- 
ficials are also studying a plan to pur- 
chase 1,000 privately owned automobiles. 


Argentine merchant shipping has been 
ordered to avoid United States Atlantic 
ports following Germany’s proclamation 
of a blockade. Henceforth, it is under- 
stood, all Argentine ships will call only 
at Gulf of Mexico ports such as New 
Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Tampa, 
and Pensacola. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed aS a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
July 4, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The July 4 issue 
contains these articles: 


MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT WITH 
POLAND. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL AND OTH- 
ER NATIONALS: GERMAN VIOLA- 
TION OF EXCHANGE AGREEMENT. 


ARGENTINE APPRECIATION FOR AS- 
SISTANCE TO CREW OF RIO TER- 
CERO. 


COMMODITIES ALLOCATED TO 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
SYSTEMS OF ECONOMIC AND FI- 
NANCIAL CONTROL: Address by the 
Under Secretary of State. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT RE- 
GARDING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
IN WHEAT. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH COLOM- 
BIA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF CO- 
LOMBIA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
DISTINGUISHED ARGENTINES. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CHILEAN AUTHOR. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
partment of State). 


Other Publications 


MODERN SHIP STOWAGE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 1942. 
719 pp. Illus. Industrial Series No. 1. 
Price, $1.50. Describes basic principles 
of stowing sea-borne cargoes in order 
to promote safe carriage of American 


(De- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


export and import goods. Discusses the 
receipt and handling of cargo at ocean 
terminal; loading and unloading equip- 
ment and methods; types of oceangoing 
vessels; principles of stowage; stowage 
for maximum use of ship’s capacity; 
stowing to prevent damage or danger to 
the ship or crew; stowing to avoid dam- 
age to cargo and damage from temper- 
ature changes during the voyage; stow- 
age of special cargoes; commodities and 
their stowage; stowage of ship’s stores. 
Appendix outlines the application of 
stowage factors; how these factors are 
calculated; shipping, packing, and stow- 
age terms and definitions; weights and 
measures used in shipping; also contains 
text of American Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, 1936, British Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, 1924, Canadian Water Car- 
riage of Goods Act, 1936, Australian Sea 
Carriage Goods Act, 1924, and the Harter 
Act. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


CANADIAN MINES HANDBOOK 1942. 
Northern Miner Press Limited. 1942. 
248 pp. Price, $1. Part I of the hand- 
book lists principal developing and pro- 
ducing mines of Canada, and Part II 
presents supplementary information, in- 
cluding a list of inactive and extinct 
companies. 

Available from: Northern Miner Press, 
Limited, 122 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MY INDIA, MY AMERICA. Krish- 
nalal Shridharani. 1942. 647 pp. 
Prich, $3.75. Written in the form of a 
personal narrative, this book gives a 
view of Hindu life and of the people of 
India from the viewpoint of a “twice- 
born” Hindu. Also gives a broad per- 
spective of America as seen by the 
writer. Contains studies of such leaders 
of India as Gandhi, Tagore, the “Fron- 
tier Gandhi,” Nehru, and many others. 
Includes the story of the nationalist 
movement, together with a survey of 
India’s domestic and foreign politics, in- 
cluding her relations with China, the 
Mohammedan East, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and America. Concludes 
with a survey of India’s strategic role 
in the present war. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PRELUDE TO VICTORY. James B. 
Reston. 1942. 235 pp. Price, $2. The 
author challenges the complacency of 
the American people and one by one 
isolates and analyzes the soft illusions 
with which we have drugged ourselves 
with false confidence. This is not a war 
of guns, tanks, planes, and ships alone, 
he says—we also need sound and ag- 
gresssive thinking. We cannot win this 
war until it ceases to be a struggle for 
personal aims and material things and 
becomes a national crusade for America 
and the American dream. Scouts the il- 
lusion that wars do not settle anything. 
Shows what we must do to arouse our- 
selves to our full power and to fight 
relentlessly for one single goal. 


Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Cellulose as Fodder in Sweden 


Research by industrial chemists and 
engineers has materially alleviated the 
feedstuffs situation in Sweden. Fodder 
cellulose has become an important sub- 
stitute food for cattle and has made pos- 
sible a considerable reduction in the 
slaughter formerly necessary because of 
poor harvests and the difficulty of ob- 
taining food from abroad. 


As a fodder, cellulose lacks albumen 
and salts, being practically pure carbo- 
hydrate. To overcome this lack, exper- 
iments were made in mixing fodder cel- 
lulose with another product from the 
pulp mills—fodder yeast from sulfite lye. 
Tests have been successful, and produc- 
tion on a large scale will soon begin. 

In making fodder cellulose, the boiling 
is continued much longer than in making 
pulp. By this method increased quan- 
tities of alcohol can be recovered from 
the waste lye, which also gives yeast as 
a byproduct. 


Even with a total recovery of such 
yeast, only a small part of Sweden’s nor- 
mal imports of cattle feed from abroad 
can be replaced, but the yeast is of great 
value because of its high albumen con- 
tent. It is sold in the markets dry but 


can be given to animals without drying. 
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French Motion-Picture Industry 
Faces Forbidding Obstacles 


The French motion-picture industry 
has made a valiant effort during the 
past 2 years to withstand German com- 
petition, but the difficulties of both pro- 
duction and distribution are now so great 
that French films are gradually being 
driven from the market. American films 
have already been displaced. 

Prior to the war, France was relatively 
well supplied with theaters, and the do- 
mestic motion-picture production was 
about 100 films a year. Approximately 
75 percent of these films were distributed 
in western and central Europe and the 
Balkans, only a few of them reaching 
the United States and South America. 
Though the industry was centered in and 
around Paris, some studios were scat- 
tered over the country, several being lo- 
cated on the Riviera, where the beautiful 
scenery, bright sunshine, and favorable 
climate are valuable assets for outdoor 
settings. 

The Armistice Agreement between 
France and Germany included a provi- 
sion for censorship of the French film 
industry. This was effectuated by a de- 
cree, issued in the summer of 1940, which 
included a requirement that all scenarios 
be submitted for approval to a commis- 
sion seated in Vichy and composed of an 
equal number of French and German 
members. The full name, nationality, 
and race of each actor, technician, and 
worker must be shown; the origin of the 
capital; and complete information con- 
cerning the producing organization. 

The industry is under strict race con- 
trol and all “non-Aryans” have been 
eliminated. It is also understood that, 
in order to be approved, scenarios must 
express no political ideas not in accord 
with the views of the Vichy Government 
and that preference is given to those 
which contain propaganda. 
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Films considered to be of a patriotic 
nature, such as those showing French 
Legionnaires or youth camps, are re- 
ported to be given bonuses plus all pos- 
sible governmental assistance. 

The industry is naturally suffering 
from the general economic condition of 
France, as well as from the specific re- 
strictions laid upon it. The use of elec- 
tric power for commercial and private 
use has been greatly curtailed, and this 
of course interferes seriously with 
motion-picture production. In addition, 
it is impossible to import camera parts, 
lenses, or such necessary raw materials 
as gviatine or the acids used in develop- 
ing. Even the plaster, wood, nails, and 
screws needed to build scenery are not 
obtainable. 

German companies which have sprung 
up all over France are experiencing no 
such difficulties. They receive all their 
raw materials from Germany and the 
occupied zone of France and, of course, 
have no trouble obtaining any official as- 
sistance desired. By offering long-term, 
advantageous contracts, they have also 
succeeded in gaining the services of a 
number of well-known actors and tech- 
nicians. One of the chief German pro- 
ducing organizations, the UFA Film Cor- 
Poration, releases its films under the 
name of the “Alliance Cinematograph- 
ique Européenne,” thus leading some 
theater patrons to believe that the or- 
ganization is French. 

The French export market is almost 
nonexistent, partly because of interna- 
tional exchange regulations and partly 
because most of the countries which im- 
ported French films prior to the war are 
now occupied by the Nazis. 

The situation in Nice, Monaco, and 
the Cote d’Azur area is probably typical 
of that in most of France. In 1939 Nice, 
with a population of 260,000, had 26 movie 
theaters, most of which were well 


equipped with modern projection and 
sound apparatus. 


Several had seating 
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capacity of more than 1,000—for example, 
the Escurial could seat 1,700 patrons, the 
Forum 1,450, and the Paris-Palace 1,409, 
About 40 percent of the pictures pre. 
sented were American productions, ths 
major portion of the rest being Frenet, 
It is said that German, British, ang 
Italian films were not well liked and that 
consequently only a few were shown, 

Now a number of the theaters in Nice, 
including the Forum and the Paris- ~Pal. 
ace, are operated by German companies, 
and most of the films shown are of Nazi 
origin. Some, in fact, were made in the 
Reich before the war but have recently 
been “dubbed” into French. Regardless 
of their preferences, French theater own- 
ers are being forced to show German 
films almost exclusively, because of the 
scarcity of new French pictures and the 
complete absence of foreign ones. 

In general, it appears that the French 
motion-picture industry is in a desperate 
situation and is in danger of being over. 
whelmed or assimilated by German com- 
petition. There is little hope for any im- 
provement until the war is over—and it 
is estimated that at least 10 years after 
that will be required to restore the indus. 
try to the position it held in 1939. 





Slovakia’s Mineral Output 


Increased production of minerals in 
Slovakia in 1941, compared with 1940, is 
reported by the Slovakian press as fol- 
lows: 








Mineral 1940 1941 

| Metric tone | Metric tons 
Manganese ore as 60, 000 82, 000 
Antimony ore.. ORR SES 12, 200 19, 400 
Copper ore. - .. naw aan 114, 000 122, 400 
Precious metals. -..........--- 96, 500 105, 000 
| eae paikscniwing winades 5, 800 10, 000 
Iron ore. _-- aaa 862, 000 978, 000 





The marked increase in production of 
antimony is credited to the exploitation 
of new mines at Oslany and Pezinok. 

A shortage of coal, and consequently of 
coke, made it necessary to ship Slovak- 
ian ore abroad for smelting. Home 
smelters produce only 25 percent of the 
lead, 47 percent of the copper, and 44 
percent of the iron needed annually for 
consumption in Slovakia. 

The Government is reportedly about to 
exploit a quicksilver mine that was oper- 
ated by a French company until 1935. 
This mine had an annual yield of 40,000 
kilograms of pure metal. 

Imports of metals into Slovakia in 
1941 included aluminum, nickel, chro- 
mium, tin, and zinc. 





The United States Army is building 
another huge coffee-roasting center in 
Seattle, Wash., to help speed the delivery 
of coffee from the other American Re- 
publics to the Nation’s fighting men. The 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps, which also 
buys coffee for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, already is operating three other 
big roasting centers at Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago, and Atlanta. 
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